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FROM  THE  FRASER  TO  THE  COLUMBIA. 


^(cst  Ipaper. 


SHIPS  approaching  Washington  Terri- 
_  tory  or  British  Columbia  find  their  nat- 
ural entrance  to  the  great  range  of  land- 
locked waters  penetrating  this  northwest- 
ern coast  through  the  inlet  separating  Cape 
Flattery  and  Vancouver  Island.  If  the 
weather  be  clear,  the  mariner  sees  at  a  great 
distance  the  beacons  that  guide  him,  for 
mountains  clothed  in  snow  rise  almost 
from  the  beach  into  a  grandeur  well  term- 
ed 0IymT3ic.  Besides  th<jse  fnmting  the 
southern  shore,  and  the  lesser  heights  of 
Vancouver,  the  far  greater  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  range  stud  the  horizon  with  vivid 
points  of  white,  where  not  many  decades 
ago  might  have  been  seen  the  flaming 
torches  of  active  volcanoes.  Approach- 
ing more  closely,  one  notes  that  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  inlet  a  heavy  fort^t 
covers  all  the  great  undulations  of  the  el- 
evated interior,  like  grass  in  an  uneven 
meadow,  sinking  down  gradually  to  an 
abrupt  but  not  greatly  broken  shore. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  inlet  the 
great  ma.ss  of  the  Olympic  Mountains 
breaks  down  i^ito  the  bold  terminus  of 
Cape  Flattery,  with  its  breakwaters  Flat- 
tery Rocks  and  Tatooche  Island.  The 
scenery  here,  as  one  sails  past,  is  perceived 
to  be  of  the  wildest  description.  "Ima- 
gine a  hill  of  gravel  or  an  ocean  beach," 
writes  Mr.  J.  G.  Swan,*  who  knows  it  well 
in  every  aspect,  '"converted  into  a  solid 
rock  of  adamantine  hanlness.  and  you 
have  the  appearance  of  the  rocky  clitf  at 
Cape  Flattery.  In  some  places  the  rock 
shelves  down  to  the  water,  presenting  in 
regular  layers  the  sand  and  pebbles  of  a 
beach,  so  natural  in  appearance  that  on 
stepping  on  it  one  expects  to  feel  his  feet 
slip  on  the  crumblii. .;  mass,  and  wonders 
how  such  fnigile.  crumbling  materials  can 
stand  the  violence  of  a  winter's  storm ;  but 
once  examined  the  rock  is  found  cemented 
together  as  hard  as  flint.  If  any  one  wish- 
es to  get  a  go<xl  idea  of  chaos.  I  know  no 
better  place  than  Cape  Flatter}-.  vie\ve<I  on 
a  calm  still  day  while  winding  through  its 
caverns  and  arches  in  Ixiat  or  canoe.     Im- 


•  I  am  indebted  to  thi»  gentleman  not  only  for 
much  hospitalitv  at  Port  To*n.*entl.  but  for  the  most 
vahiiiltle  assistani-e  drmwn  fmm  hi*  long  experience 
in  this  region — assi.atiuice  vithoiit  which  all  that  part 
of  this  article  relating  to  the  alnxK't  unexploreil  re- 
gion west  of  Puget  i^ound  mii^i  har>  lacked  many 
interesting  and  valuable  deUiiU. 


/ 


mense  detached  blocks  of  a  gigantjc 
stand  like  solid  and  eternal  bodies  rirm 
from  the  adjacent  cliff  by  some  convul^nHi 
of  nature.  Some  are  8US|>ended  on  Ibetr 
angles,  and  sustained  by  the  presjiouv  v{ 
unseen  rocks,  forming  sharp- point«i  airh- 
es,  and  appearing  as  if  they  were  j-el  fall- 
ing and  rolling." 

A  little  south  of  the  point  of  the  ope 
stands  a  huge  obelisk-like  pillar.  <i.]]^ll7 
leaning  to  the  northwest,  and  fully  one 
hundred  feet  high.  This  pillar  is  called 
by  the  Indians  Tsar-tsar-dark,  and  ha*  this 
legend  connected  with  it:  Many  years  apo 
an  Indian  climbed  to  its  summit  in  $Kairb 
of  young  gulls  and  cormorants,  both  of 
which  abound.  He  managed  the  ascent 
easily  enough,  but  when  he  gaxed  down 
from  the  dizzy  height  upon  the  bciilin? 
Avaves  below,  his  courage  failed  him,  and 
he  dared  not  attempt  descending.  He 
could  be  seen  and  heard  distinctly,  and  his, 
friends  resorted  to  every  e.xpedient  tiiey 
could  devise  for  his  safety,  but  witboat 
success.  They  tied  strings  to  their  arrows. 
but  could  not  make  them  ascend  to  tlie 
great  height.  They  caught  gulls,  and  trienl 
to  make  them  carry  kelp  lines,  but  a]]  was 
of  no  avail.  Six  days  were  wasted  in  this 
vain  attempt,  and  on  the  seventh  he  Ijiid 
himself  down  and  died.  His  spirit,  say 
the  Indians,  stili  lives,  and  gives  tbeni 
warning  when  a  storm  is  coming  which 
will  make  it  unsafe  for  them  to  go  out  lo 
sea. 

In  the  caverns  of  the  cliffs,  extending- 
unbroken  to  Neeah  Bay,  hundreds  of  seals 
find  rest,  but  not  in  quiet,  for  the  Indian. 
watching  the  opportunity  of  a  calm,  boJ4- 
1 ,'  ventures  in  as  far  as  his  canoe  can  hm 
"Kinaged;  then,  with  a  torch  in  one  han4 
and  a  knife  in  the  other,  he  dashes  into 
the  water,  .and  kills  his  caiif>e  f\tll  hef«M« 
they  can  escape  even  in  the  nimbleiies-sof 
their  own  elenjent.  The  craggy  sides  of 
the  almost  vertical  walls  afford  •»s!iag- 
places  to  myriads  of  sea-fowl.  TIk*  vio- 
let-crested cormorant  builds  its  nest  wher- 
ever it  can  find  a  cranny,  or  can  burrttw 
into  a  pocket  of  loose  soil.  Harlequin- 
diurks  of  the  gayest  plumage.  piill8.mHrreR. 
guillemots,  |x>trels,  and  .sandpir»ers  al*« 
abound,  and  during  the  breetling  season 
the  air  is  filled  with  s'lrill  cries. 

Bright  llowers,  colored  lichens,  and  fea- 
thery grasses  are  seen  on  the  sea^iy  face 
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of  tlip  iTiiRrf,  iiiul  ovorywheit'  ubovt*  tlie 
direct  uctioii  of  the  waves 

"the  Rniy  rockV  riig;;L'd  clievk 
Tlio  Moft  lipg  of  tlic  iiiosaos  svuk." 

Ill  tlio  wt'i'dy  recesses  lK>t\veen  these  surf- 
eutehinj;  bowltlers  are  to  be  found  e.\- 
tiiiortliiiiiry  star  fislies,  ar.oinoiies,  crus- 
Uieea.  and  hydroids,  with  liosts  of  sliells. 
left  in  natural  aquaria  as  each  tide  j;oes 
out— a  rich  and  almost  untouched  field 


natunilist.      Down   from 
clilFs,  at  various  points, 
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for   the  uuirint> 

the  brink  of  tin 

wtitcr-falls.  finl  by  distant  snows,  plunge 

into  the  (M-ean,  and  the  entrano<.4  to  eer- 

tain  small  coves  lie  under  archw  worn 

out  by  the  water. 

Such  is  the  northern  or  innei;  wUi  of 
Ca|)e  Flattery.  To  the  southward,  al>rupt 
cliffs,  mar^rined  iHMieath  by  n  rocky  Ix^u-h 
or  by  reefs  splinteiv*!  into  fantiustic  ruin, 
receive  the  onslaug;ht  of  an  ocean  that 

never  ceases  to 
tluinder  at  their 
pat  *s.  The  only 
hari.or  or  even 
anciu^raf^e  in  im- 
mmlerate  weather 
is  at  the  mouth 
«>f  tlie  Kwilleute 
River. 

The  Kwilleute 
and  Kweniault 
rivei-s,  emptying 
her^— swift,  pui-e 
streams,  wliere 
the  .salmon  is 
plentiful  and  is 
easy  to  catch  at 
the  rapids — have 
a  I  ways  sustained 
an  Indian  ])opu- 
lati«m.  Off  the 
njouth  of  the 
Kwilleiite  lie  sev- 
eral small,  precip- 
itous islet.s,  the 
larjrest  of  which, 
Aloki.stet.  was 
used  in  the  old 
davs  as  a  strong- 
ImM.  bMBff  ae- 
OMribl*  only  on 
one  i-idt),  uiid  thera 
bjacBIBoultlMid- 
inc.  ThrpM^to 
the  Runmn't  is 
steep  ;uid  slip- 
l>ery.  not  only 
with  inoistuit>, 
but  >vitl.  the  slime 
of  the  myriads  of 
slujTs  niakinp  the 
cliJ'  flieir  liomc 
— duirs,  too,  of  u 
};*nt  statui-u  nev- 
e-  .seen  in  the 
iifistcrn  States— 
♦hile  lU'ttles 

iiunl     rejuly     to 
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stinff  tl>e  unwary  at  every  stop.  Arrived 
oil  the  summit,  a  space  some  ten  acres  in 
breadth  is  found,  only  jjartly  timbered, 
so  tliat  by  planting  a  few  potatoes  a 
small  comi)any  of  peo))le  could  witlistand 
a,  year's  siopfe  very  well.  Hither  the 
Kwilleutes  re'ii-ed  when  attacked  by  ene- 
mies, not  to  be  conquered,  defeiulinjf 
themsciN'os  against  assault  l)y  rolling 
.short,  heavy  logs  down  the  steep  ])ath.  a 
magazine  of  these  missiles  being  kept 
ready. 

To  this  coast  European  ex])lorei's  were 
slow  incoming.  It  is  only  three  hundred 
and  seventy  years  since  Balboa  first  gazed 
at  the  Pacilic, 

"Si'     I,  upon  a  penU  in  Darien." 

It  was  not  until  1520  Magellan  found  his 
way  thi'ough  the  channels  that  are  a  mon- 
unuMit  to  his  name;  only  lAiS  that  .ships 
were  built  on  the  western  shore  of  Mexi<"o, 
and  in  1.>1'2  that  Cabrillo  was  sent  thence 
toexi)lorethe  C'alifornian  coast.  Perhaps 
Sir  Francis  Drake  had  a  glimjjsc  of  Mount 
Olympus,  but  it  is  doubtful,  and  the  fii-st 
foreign  eyes  that  we  can  be  at  all  sure  of 


!  to  be  guided  by  its  snow^s  to  tlie  discovery 
of  this  coast  were  those  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
I  who   sailed   in    search   of  that   mythical 
i  "Strait  of  Anian"  sujiixised  to   connect 
!  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  somewhere  in  the 
north.      His  account  is  meagre  and  con- 
■  fused,  but  it  seems  a  fact  that  he  came 
and  learned  the  coast  pretty  thoroughly. 
This   was    in   ir)!)2,   and    decades    i)assed 
l)efoi'e    any    further    liglit    was    thrown 
upon   this  corner  of  the  world.      So  un- 
1  known  and  visionary  did  it  seem,  that  it 
was  seized  upon  by  the  romancei's  of  Eu- 
rope as  the  locality  for  the  extraordinary 
adventures  of  the  lieroes  of  tlieir  i)ens. 
whenever  restraint  from  known  facis  of 
I  geogi-aphy  or  luitural  history  was  unde- 
]  sirable.     "  Bacon,"  weare  assured, "  there 
l)laced   his  Atlantis ;    and   Brobdingnag, 
agreeably  to  the  v-ery  precise  description 
,  of  its  locality  furnished  by  its  discoverer, 
the  accomplished  and  vei-acious  C'a})taiii 
'  Lenuud  Gulliver,  must  have  been  situated 
I  near  the  Strait  of  Fuca."     Thre(»-quarters 
;  of  a  century   pas.sonl,  indeed,  before  any 
j  European  flag  was  again  seen  by  the  na- 
i  tives  of  this  coast.    Then  Perez  discovered 
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the  Queen  Charlotte's  IsIuikIh,  pei-hups 
landed  on  Vancouver,  sijfhtod  Moinit 
Olympus,  which  he  called  Sierra  de  Santa 
Rosalina  (it  is  a  i)ity  the  name  has  been 
lost),  and  sailed  home  with  a  rich  oarjfi) 
of  furs.  After  him,  in  1775,  Heeeta  and 
Bodenfa  went  northwaril  in  two  ships, 
which  finally  became  separated  in  a  storm, 
Heeeta  returning'  to  Monterey,  after  enter- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River — an 
honor  which  has  been  forgottei'  in  the 
subsequent  achievement  of  Gray — while 
Bcnlega  pushed  on  to  Alaska,  where  he 
joined  the  part  explored  by  the  Russians 
from  Siberia,  and  saw  Edgecomb — 

,  "  Bur-ling  yet  cold,  drear  and  lone, 
A  111.  -mount  in  a  frozen  zone." 

Just  as  these  daring  voyagei-s  wei-e  re- 
turniJig  home  to  be  honored  by  their  king, 
there  was  starting  from  England  the  fa- 
mous expedition  of  Captain  Cook.  By 
the  time  it  reached  this  part  of  the  world, 
in  March,  1778,  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
were  deep  in  war,  and  no  Spanish  Hag 
was  visible  north  of  Acapulco.  Cook,  un- 
aware of  Perez,  Heeeta,  and  Botlega,  or 
ignoring  their  work,  gave  new  English 
names  to  all  the  coast  points,  making  a 
very  thorough  survey.  Although,  like 
his  predecessoi-s,  he  was  sharply  on  tlit^ 
lookout  for  the  strait  John  of  Fuca  had 
reported,  lie  missed  it.  yet  only  by  a  liair's- 
breadth,  as  it  were,  for  he  not  only  Siiw 
Cape  Flattery,  but  himself  gave  it  that 
name,  "in  token  of  an  improvement  in 
his  prospects." 

Nine  yeara  ])assed,  when  another  Eng- 
lish captain,  Berkeley,  commanding  the 
ship  Imperial  Eagle,  found  tlie  open- 
ing to  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which  he 
rightly  concluded  to  be  the  one  so  much 
vain  search  had  been  expended  upon.  He 
did  not  enter  it.  however,  but  kept  down 
along  the  coast.  Just  south  of  the  Kwil- 
leute  River  there  is  an  island  of  some 
size.  Here,  twenty-three  years  before. 
Bodega  had  sent  out  his  long-boat  to  the 
land;  but,  alas  I  it  never  came  biick;  all 
the  men  were  murdered,  and  the  boat  de- 
stroyed. Bodega  called  it  Isla  de  Dolores, 
and  sailed  sadly  homeward.  Probably 
Berkeley  did  not  know  this,  for  he  too 
sent  a  boats  crew  ashore  there,  and  saw 
them  massacred.  He  named  the  place 
Destruction  Islajul,  and  the  name  still 
stands  upon  our  charts. 

The  very  next  year  (1788)  Lieutenant 
John  Meares,  coming  from  Chiiui  on  a 


fur-bringing  trip,  sailed  j)ast  Cape  Flat- 
tery, and  i)assed  into  tin;  broad  inlet  where 
Berkeley  had  Ix-en  before  him.  "Fnmi 
the  mast-head,''  he  records  in  his  Voi/ages, 
"it  was  ob.served  to  stretch  to  the  east  by 
north,  and  a  clear  and  unbounded  horizon 
was  seen  in  this  direction  as  far  as  tln> 
eye  could  reach.  We  frecpiently  S(»und- 
ed,  but  could  procure  no  ground  with  oni^ 
hundred  fathomsof  line.  .  .  .  The  strong- 
est curiosity  impel  led  us  to  enter  this  strait, 
which  we  shall  call  by  tlu^  nanu;  of  its 
original  discoverer,  John  de  Fuca."  Thus, 
almost  at  the  centennial  of  his  voyage, 
the  name  and  work  t»f  theold  Greek  pilot 
wen*  rescued  from  oblivion. 

But  Meares  ventured  only  within  the 
gates  of  the  strait,  and  then  sailed  away. 
A  year  later  there  came  from  Boston,  in 
the  business  of  the  Piu-ilic  Fur  (.Company, 
two  ships,  the  Columbia,  Captain  John 
Kendrick.  and  the  Waxhitigton,  Captain 
Robert  Gray.  They  remained  on  this 
coast  a  few  weeks,  exploring  the  region  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  after  which 
Gray  .sailed  for  China  in  the  Columbia — 
the  same  ship  which  three  years  later  left 
its  nanu*  to  endless  memory  in  the  great 
river  of  Oregon.  In  171(0  Spain  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Quim|)er,  in  the  Eliza,  to  explore 
(lie  .strait,  and  he  left  the  Spanish  names 
dotting  the  n:a[)  thei-e,  with  many  more, 
supeixeded  two  years  later  by  the  English 
designations  of  Vancouver. 

Thus  the  watei-s  of  Juan  de  Fuca  be- 
came well  known,  and  as  the  trade  l)e- 
tween  our  northwest  coast  and  China  rap- 
idly grew,  advancing  explorations  soon 
taught  geographers  that  the  strait  led  to  a 
great  inland  sea.  to  the  branches  of  which, 
little  by  little,  the  mimes  Admiralty  Inlet, 
Hood's  Canal,  Paget  Sctund.  Archipelago 
de  Hart).  Bellingham  Bay,  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
and  others,  were  attached. 

This  "Mediterranean  of  America,''  as  it 
has  been  styled,  gives  access  to  an  enor- 
mous iirea  of  well-wooded  shores  and  fer- 
tile islands,  possesses  a  charming  climate, 
and  has  i)ecome  the  seat  of  an  incipient 
civilization  and  commercial  activity, 
whose  destinies  are  surely  high.  The 
present  paper  tleals  with  the  northern  half 
only  of  this  interesting  region,  within  a 
circle  revolved,  say,  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Victoria  *)U  British  Columbia,  which 
is  its  nietro])olis. 

It  was  in  the  evening  I  arrived  there, 
by  steamer  direct  from  San  P'rancisco,  and 
everything  was  dull  and  dark.     But  what 
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WHS  this*  tx'fowniy  eyes  wIkmi  T  l<H>kMl  out  I  moss,  flow(  rs,  uiul  ti>liaKt«,  olosinp  tlio 
of  my  wiiuiosv  Houtliward  in-xt  moriiiny  j  view  at  cacli  successive  liini.  It  is  iiiiicli 
-this  iiiarvt'llous  pictiiro  in   whites  and     like  (J  luiicesl<'r  Harbor.  Massacliiisetts,  hut 


blues ;  Tile  sky  was  liiled  witli  toi'u, 
shapeless,  sunlit  masses  of  woolly  vapor, 
The  .sea,  where  a  space  of  it  a|)peared, 
was  (frayish,  luminous  white  like  a  trull's 
breast,  its  hori/.on  line  swept  with  a  hrush- 
ful  oi  very  pale  indigo.  lh\l  the  .sea  lay 
off  il  my  riffht  hand,  and  in  front  of  me 
stoml  i<  high  rank  of  black  lii-s.  their  point- 


on  a  smaller  scale;  and  the  "Norman's 
Woe  "  is  here  occu|>ied  by  a  square-tower- 
ed liyht  house,  whose  roof  is  a  vivid  dot 
of  r«'d  in  the  sombi-*'  picture.  This  har- 
bor is  deep  euou;rh  for  all  but  the  very 
larjrest  ships  to  enter  safidy.  The  ;rovern- 
ment's  ve.s.sels  of  war  anchor  thi-ee  miles 
below,  at   Kstiuimault.  where   there   is  a 
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ed  tojw  and  ragfj^ed  limbs  sharp  against  a 
broad  bank  of  djizzllng  white  mist  'olled 
up  fnjui  the  water.  Presently  tiie  clouds 
resting  u])on  this  bank  lifted  uj),  and  were 
broken  adrift,  so  that  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  stage  scene  stood  forth  the  magnili- 
cent  front  of  the  Olympic  Mountains,  all 
their  precipices,  slopes,  and  forest  edge  in- 
tensely blue,  all  their  summits  and  plateaus 
and  ledges  that  would  hold  the  snow  as 
coldly  white  as  mari)le. 

Hut  there  were  beauties  nearer  at  hand 
not  so  easily  obscured.  The  little  T  shai)ed 
harbor  is  not  only  land-locked  but  rock- 
bound,  its  crooked  entrance  winding  be- 
tween low  promontories  of  solid  granite 
clothed  in  bright  tints  of  polished  rock. 


'  dock-yard  and  oixlnance  station,  but  no 
garrison.  When  the  Canadian  Pacilic 
Railway  brings  hither  a  large  commerce 

;  with  China  and  the  East  Indies,  it  is  there 
that  the  huge  steamers  will  make  their 

'  port. 

j  Victoria  seems  to  me  a  ver.v  pleasant 
sort  of  place,  though  not  .so  thoroughly 
English  as  one  might  expect  it  to  be.  You 
will  see  certain  infallible  .signs  that  you 

'  are  away  from  home,  i)ut  life  goes  on  there 
much  as  it  does  in  Portland.  The  town  is 
widely  scattered,  the  citizens  giving  them- 
selves land  enough  around  their  houses  to 
grow  an  abundance  of  llowers;  while  the 
gas  lamps  and  the  telephone  lines  extend 
so  far  that  wheat  fields  are  illuminated, 
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and  the  elfctru!  ineHHiij^cs  fly  from  liousfi- 
keeper  U)  inarket-nmii  »)v«'r  wiilc  <'<>\v  piis- 
tmv8  uiul  truck  gurtlens.  Tlic  lnnises,  too, 
ure  well  built,  uiul  have  uu  uir  of  Umg 
resi(lou«!e  about  tlitMii ;  they  ur»)  not  uiei-e- 
ly  liouMCM,  they  ure  hoinett.  Some  of  tlioso 
ill  the  Huburim,  Hurrounded  by  jfrain  fields, 
orchards,  and  by  noble  jjroves  of  oaks,  are 
as  attitictive  as  you  will  find  in  all  Amer- 
ica, and  bespeak  not  only  culture,  but 
wealtli,  and  an  intention  to  stay  here  and 
found  a  piMvincial  arist<K'i'acy. 

Commercially  it  is  to  derive  preat  l)en- 
eflt  from  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  fromthedevelopment 
of  the  mineral  i-esourcesof  the  coast  north 
of  it.  The  railway  has  pushed  lis  line  a 
good  distance  from  the  coast  to  meet  the 
line  from  Lake  Superior.  It  follows  up 
the  Fraser  River  from  New  Westminster, 
oil  the  mainland,  or,  mort;  exactly,  from 
the  lumber  port  of  Burraitl  Inlet. 

British  Columbia,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  very  lari^e  province.  It  ex- 
tends eastwawl  alonjf  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States  to  the  Kummit  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  northward  to  Alas- 
ka, and  westwai-d  to  the  «H'ean,  iiu'ludiii<^ 
Vancouver  and  a  iimititude  of  lesser 
islands.  The  interior  is  settled  only  very 
sparsely,  and  is  scarcely  adapt«ul  for  a 
large  population,  since  its  surface  is  bro- 
ken by  mountains  on  the  west,  while  ea.st 
of  the  Ca.scade  Range,  which  divides  the 
territory  north  and  south,  lie  dry  sage- 
brush plains  capable  of  little  use  except 
for  cattle-raising,  because  of  tiie  difliculty 
in  getting  water,  and  also  the  likeliliood  of 
summer  frosts.  The  upper  part  of  t\u' 
province  is  too  far  north  to  make  agricul- 
tural pui-suits  protiUible,  thougli  the  Hud- 
son Bay  people  raise  i)recarions  croi)s  at 
their  distant  ])osts:  and  the  ofV-shore  isl- 
ands are  very  rough,  art'ording  little 
chance  for  farming,  except,  perliaps,  on 
Queen  Charlotte'.s,  where  various  sea-in- 
dustries will  in  time,  no  doubt,  supitort  a 
large  settlement.  The  really  available 
part  of  th'e  province,  tiierefore,  seems  to 
be  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Fraser, 
which,  after  1840,  became  the  great  chan- 
nel of  commerce,  since  (;anoes  could  Im; 
paddled  four  or  five  hundred  miles  up  its 
coui-se,  witii  few  portages.  Upon  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies  in  1858  there  was  a  great  rush 
thither  of  men  who  went  into  mining  all 
along  the  upi)er  Fraser  and  its  triijutaries. 
The  placers  were  worked  out,  or  nearly  so, 


very  speedily,  and  the  i-i'gion  Ix-camo  al- 
muai  deserted,  yet  ai><>ut  ij;i;u,()(M),(XII)  in 
dust  is  said  to  have  been  exported  during 
the  first  ten  y«uirs. 

The  |MM-manent  etlei-t  of  thc^  gold  rush 
was  the  settlement  of  aconsideraltle  farm- 
ing population  along  the  bottoms  of  L\ui 
Fraser  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  large  region  to  innnigration  by 
g(i«Kl  wagon  roads  and  by  lines  of  stuaiu- 
i)oats  which  ascend  the  Fraser  neai'ly  two 
hundred  miles  twice  a  week,  and  aiv  i)a.ss- 
ing  up  and  down  the  coa.st  and  into  all 
the  smaller  rivers  as  frequently  as  busi- 
ness demands.  The  westc'rn  end  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Riiilway  is  com))lete(l 
from  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  ocean, 
and  there  are  young  settlements  all  along 
its  line. 

Mining  for  gold  and  silver  has  come  to 
take  a  less  prominent  place  in  British  Co- 
lumbia than  at  first,  and  one  hears  now 
fur  more  of  the  fine  farms  and  cattle 
ranches,  of  the  great  lumber  mills  and 
coal  lields,  of  the  fishing  and  .ship-build- 
ing, than  of  quart/,  and  placers. 

The  interior  of  the  island  of  Vancouver 
is  little  understtK)d,  but  it  is  very  mount- 
ainous, some  of  the  peaks  rising  far  above 
timlKU"  line.  Vast  <[uantities  of  available 
timl)er  exist,  thougli  not  of  such  great 
size  as  that  which  grows  on  the  mainland, 
and  also  nuich  agricultural  land;  but  at 
present  thei'e  are  no  settlements  or  roads  at 
any  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

After  the  settlement  l>etween  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  fixing  upon  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary  line 
(but  conceding  Vancouver  to  the  British), 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  retreated  from 
Oregon  and  Puget  Sound.  On  the  island 
of  San  Juan,  however,  it  continued  t«jhave 
a  farm  and  ))asture  a  herd  of  sheep,  out  of 
which  nearly  came  a  war.  In  IH.'i^  this 
property  was  iusse.ssed  on  tlu;  ta.v  list  of 
Whatcom  County,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, l)Ut  the  Hudson  Bay  Comj)any"s 
agent  refused  to  i)ay.  The  slieriH",  there- 
fore advertised  the  sheep  for  sale,  an«l 
we:it  to  seize  them,  whei-eupou  he  wa« 
i-esisted,  and  his  ileputy  only  escaped  ar- 
rest by  facing  the  company's  ikinxc  witli 
a  six-shooter.  Nevertheless  the  sheep 
were  seized,  though  Governor  Sir  James 
Douglas  himself  came  over  Fi-om  Victoria 
to  enforce  his  i)retended  "  rights.'  Peace 
reigned  until  185!),  the  frontier  l)eing  busy 
in  repressing  an  Indian  uprising,  when  a 
coniiict  about  an  old  boar  again  brought 
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up  tho  ({Uf'stiun  of  mitliority  on  San  Jiuui. 
Tlu!»)M'eii(k'i-,  heiuffan  "  American, "called 
upon  tiu!  connnandant  of  the  military 
l)ost  at  Bollinffhani  Bay  for  protection. 
This  ollicer  sent  wowl  to  General  Harney 
at  Fort  Vancouver,  near  Portland,  who 
with  incredible  dispatch  shijjped  troops 
tt)  the  island,  threw  up  breastworks,  and 
expelled  or  arrested  all  the  Hudson  Bay 
people  wlu)  resisted.  This  prompt  action 
rais«'d  a  great  breeze  between  the  govern- 
ments represented,  an«l  General  Winlield 
Scott  was  sent  out  by  President  Buchanan 
in  1H60  to  negotiate.  The  only  result  was 
a  joint  occupancy  of  San  Juan  Island  by 
agreement  between  British  Columbia  and 
the  United  States,  which  arrangement  con- 
tinuetl,  breeding  endless  petty  dissension, 
until  1874,  wlien  the  nia.'ter  was  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  German  Emperor, 
whose  decision  gave  the  whole  of  the  isl- 
and to  the  United  States. 

Down  from  theCasiiade  Mountains  tlow 
many  small  streajns,  while  several  large 
ones  make  their  way  through  from  soiu-i-es 
behind.  The  largest  of  the.se  is  the  Fraser, 
in  British  Columbia,  below  which,  in  regu- 
lar order,  come  the  Nooksack,  the  What- 
con>  (draining  Whatcom  Lake,  a  fine  body 


1  of   fi-esh  -  water,  capable  of  supplying  a 
I  large   city),  the   Swincmiish.  t'le   Skagit 
I  (pronounced  with  the  (/soft),  thv  Stiliguii- 
j  mish,  the  Snohomish,  and  other  sti-eams  of 
I  les.ser  note,  in  each  of  which  occurs  a  i  .ijtid 
;  fall  giving  good  water-power.     If  you  as- 
■  cend  these  rivers,  or  climb  the  hills  that  di 
vide  and  overlook  their  courses,  you  liiul 
I  only    a    contiinious    foi'est    of    hemlock, 
spruce,  cedar,  and  fir — a  forest  solid  and 
i  almost  impenetrable  even  on  foot,  through 
'  which  all  trails  nuist  be  chopped,  where  no 
glades  or  praii-ie  lands  whatever  are  to  be 
found,  and  the  best  one  can  hope  is  to  hit 
upon  little  nooks  in  the  river-bottoms  or 
along  the  sound  shore  where  the  growth  is 
small  and  more  easily  cleared  otf  than  else- 
where.    It  is  pi-obable  that  nowhere  in  the 
world,  unless  it  be  in  parts  of  Siberia,  ex- 
ists such  a  forest  as  this,  uniting  the  two 
I  qualities  of  trees  of  the  greatest  size  and 
j  the  densest  crowding. 

The  light  which  the  gold  prospectors 
let  in  by  their  explorations  uixni  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the  estab- 
lislnnent  of  .saw-mills  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Skagit,  at  Ut.salady,  Tulalip,  and  Mukilteo, 
have  induced  a  slight  settlement  all  along 
this  coast,  so  that  now  you  may  find  farms 
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nt  vai'i'iiiH  ))(>ints  iit>ar  the  Nliort',  uiid 
uloiijf  the  hunks  of  the  hiijfer  Hvei-H,  jmr- 
ticMihirly  tlie  Skiijf't  and  Stilijfuainisli,  for 
many  miles  haek  ;  yet  tliey  are  widely 
ticattt'red,  and  the  |)o))ululion  is  very  seant 
compared  to  the  N<(uar(>  miles  of  U'rritory 
over  which  it  is  dis|K'i'sed.  The  (•n)|)s 
raised  are  wlieat,  <tats,  rye,  and  pease  al 
most  wholly ;  hut  of  these  tin-  yield  to  the 
acre  is  very  larjfe.  No  immijrration  of  con- 
sequence has  tjone  there  for  several  years, 
nor  is  it  likely  to,  until  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific or  some  other  line  lias  made  [i  easih' 
accessible  by  rail,  and  placed  inducements 
before  iinmij^rants.  At  j)resent  commu- 
nication is  had  with  Seattle,  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  I'ujjet  Soui d  rejfioii.  by  a  week- 
ly steamer  touchin^^  at  the  ))()ints  I  have 
mentioned,  and  at  several  islands.  An- 
otluM*  little  steamer  niaki's  a  weekly  trip 
from  Port  Townsend  to  the  archipela- 
go and  Whatcom  by  a  slijfhtly  dilferent 
course,  and  tliert^  is  a  ferry  between  Port 
Townsend  and  Whidi)y  Island.  Beyond 
this  tlir^  people  travel  almost  wholly  by 
canoes  and  sail-boats,  since  overlaiul  roads 
and  trails  are  fins  aiul  very  roujrh. 

The  channels  of  this  arciiipelajro  and 
th(!  apiu'oaclies  to  the  mainland  are  very 
intricate,  and  in  bad  weather  even  dan).rer- 
ous,  thei-e  beinjf  little  <food  f^round  for 
auchorinj;,  and  many  hidden  rocks.  The 
f^reat  diUlcully  to  be  dreaded  is  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  the  titles  wliich  sweep 
down  Kosario  Strait,  "produciiiir."  in  the 
words  of  the  coast  pilot,  "a  roar  like  the 
sound  of  a  iinlv  of  wind  lliroufrh  a  forest." 
The  lij^ht  wiiuls  of  summer  are  often  in- 
efVective  in  keepiu},'  a  vessel  under  the 
guidance  of  her  rudder  in  the  midsL  of 
these  swirling  currents;  and  as  fogs  are 
then  most  liable  to  occur,  the  navigation 
in  Bellingham  Bay  is  liazardous  and  often 
delayed.  Once  behind  Eli.sa  Island,  how- 
ever, a  line  (capacious  harbor  is  found,  with 
shores  having  many  advantages;  but  the 
danger  of  sail  navigation  in  reaching 
there,  the  expense  of  towage  as  tlie  other 
alternative,  and  its  di.ntance  from  the  sea, 
will  prevent  its  ever  taking  front  rank  as 
a  port  among  the  many  harbors  .so  much 
easier  andquicker  of  access  to  ocean-going 
ships. 

South  of  Rosario  Straits  and  tlie  archi- 
pelago stretches  north  and  .south  the  long 
narrow  strip  of  Whidby  Island,  distin- 
guished by  having  no  elevations  to  anu)unt 
to  anything,  by  being  to  a  large  extent 
mnvooded,  and  by  bearing  sevei-ul  groves 


of  inirdwood  tM-es,  <'hiefly  oaks.  Here, 
since  the  earliest  (N'cu|iation,  farming  has 
been  carried  on  with  great  nucci>sh.  and 
the  island  has  several  liUle  hamlets,  sucrh 
as<'onpevill»'  ami  Crescent  Bay. 

Port  Townsend  is  an  oM  point  of  Helih;- 
nuMit,  the  site  impri'ssing  its  favorable 
features  upon  the  minds  of  the  early  v<),v- 
agers.  Here  tlie  Strait  of  Fuca  turns 
southward  into  Admiralt.v  Inlet,  out  of 
the  western  shore  of  which  ojM'ns  P«»rl 
Townsend  Bay,  a  piece  of  sheltered  water 
ati'ording  fifty  s(piare  miles  of  gtMid  an- 
chorage, ))rotected  from  (ivery  storm  ex- 
cept the  southeasters.  The  shores  of  this 
baj'  are  jirecipitous  and  solidly  woo<led, 
but  nt  its  entrance  the  high  blutl's  of  the 
noitliern  side  are  S4'|)arated  from  the 
wiuer  by  a  flat  broad  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  business  part  of  a  large  town. 
On  tliis  flat  and  on  the  level  bliiir  behind 
it  Port  Townsend  is  built,  a  situation 
combiniMg  many  advant^iges,  and  liaving 
the  single  disadvantage  of  hu'k  «)f  fresh- 
water. This,  however,  is  easily  procured 
by  wells,  and  can  be  brought  without 
great  expen.se  from  the  distance  *)f  half  a 
dozen  miles  when  it  shall  be  needed.  The 
people  of  Port  Townsend  were  originally 
from  New  England,  and  a  very  comfort 
able,  cleanly  air  pervades  the  phwe,  whi<'li 
lacks  that  brash.  temp<»rarv  appearance  so 
common  in  C'aiifornian  villages  and  so 
offensive  to  an  J^stern  man.  It  is  evi- 
dt>nt  that  the  jieople  here  liave  "come  to 
sta.v,"  and  take  an  interest  in  local  ad- 
vanci'inent  lieyoiid  the  mere  desire  to  sell 
to  some  half-deluded  immigrant  <ui  the 
strength  of  wild  pulKiig.  This  i.s  appar- 
ent not  only  in  what  one  sees  from  the 
street,  but  in  the  refinement  which  betrays 
itself  in  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple, exhibiting  a  degree  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion quite  remarkable  in  a  frontier  vil- 
lage. 

The  quiet  of  tlie  streets  and  the  lac;k  of 
country  wagons  causes  the  stranger  to 
wonder  liow  the  many  well-stocked  shojis 
and  warehouses  are  able  to  live,  until  lie 
reflects  that  they  get  their  sup])ort  largely 
from  the  surrounding  settlements,  some 
of  which  ai-e  fift.v  miles  away,  and  from 
the  .ships  making  this  their  harbor.  All 
these  customers  (of  whom  the  Indians 
form  by  no  means  a  small  or  unprotitalde 
jnu't)  come  and  go  in  boats,  making  no 
stir,  but  carrying  away  "a  heap  of  gooids, " 
as  I  heai'd  one  merchant  express  it. 

This  being  the  port  of  entry,  all  steam- 
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era  iiiid  Hiiiliiiif  v<>hh<>Ih  iniiHt  paiiHtt  li<>r*>,  ho 
tliut  tim  whiirvos  arc  lively.  Ufci'iiily  tli<> 
iiiiportiitioii  of  several  liuiulred  raw  C'lii 
iiese  lni.s  iM'coine  a  daily  iiiii.saii<'e  to  llie 
«»lli(  I'rs  «>f  tlie  custom-houHe ;  and  tl;eir  en 
foreed  vaooiiiation  liaH  Iwcotne  <)n«  of  tlie 
most  prominent  indiiHtries  of  tlie  town, 
wliere  physieians  lind  the  liealtlifnlnoss  n' 
tlie  climate  a  Meriousbar  to  their  iinaticial 

SUOCPHH. 

Ah  a  rnle.  ships  oome  to  these  watera  in 
haliasi,  not  knowintf  what  their  out"' i  ,i 
oarijo  is  to  consist  of.  At  Port  Townsciid 
they  find  «n'ders  awaitin<j  llieni.  or  tele- 
graph tne  owners  and    vait  for  direction. 


can<H'.'4  of  pictiirewpie  Indians  from  Kwii- 
leiite,  Neeali  Bay,  (.'lyokwot,  N(M)tka,  anil 
away  l»»'yotid. 

Koiir  miles  ii))  the  baj',  occupying  «>no 
of  the  ]de:iNaiitest  sites  «»f  any  fort  in  the 
United  States,  is  Fort  Town.scnd,  where 
two  companies  of  infantry  are  statii»ne<l. 

Fi"om  I'ort  TowiiH^-nd  Bay  westward  to 
ill.  Pacific  0<*«'an  it  is  seventy-live  miles 
in  a  Htraiifht  line  -thouf^h  I  would  like  to 
see  anything;  without  winirs  follow  that 
lii,.  .  Tins  roast  n-jjion  sonilfward  to  the 
C'ohiml  ,1  is  known  in  local  parlance  as 
'■  VVcKterii  Washiiifrton,"  that  suri'oiind- 
inff  llie  jfrent  inland   waters  heiii};  "tin' 
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when  they  depart  for  lumber,  or  grain,  or 
coal,  or  lime,  all  of  which  are  conveniently 
accessible  from  this  point.  The  Hags  of  a 
long  list  of  maritime  powei-s  are  unfurled 
here  in  the  course  of  a  year.  As  I  write, 
a  flrst-cla.ss  bark  is  heading  for  Nagiisaki 
with  fir  lumber,  a  shij)  of  two  thousand 
tons  has  just  arrived  with  railway  iron 
and  Pullman  sleeping-cars  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  schooner  and  a  steamer 
art^  loading  for  Alaska.  Back  and  forth 
through  this  shipping  go  the  bark-sailed 


I  Sound."  and  the  country  beyond  the  Cas- 

j  cad<'  Mountains  "  Pastern  \Va.shington." 

Though  the  southern  half  of  the  coast 

.  is  well  known  and  S4>mewhat  occupied,  of 

i  this  upijer  half  of  Western  Washington 

j  we  aiH'  almost  totally  ignorant,  excej)!  in 

ivspecl   to   the    immediate    shore,  ■which 

jn-csents  few  ptjint.s  of  approach  from  the 

j  ocean  or  frfjin  the  strait,  there  being  no 

:  safe  anchorage  of  any  consequence  all  the 

I  way  from  Gray's  Harl)or  around  to  the 

'<  eastern  end  of  the  strait — a  distance  of  one 
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luinclred  and  fifty  miles.  From  every  point 
of  view  tiie  land  shows  itself  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  everjjreen  trees,  out  of  the 
midst  of  which  rises  a  tnnmlt  of  mountains 
so  lofty  that  tlieir  jaffffed  and  sliurp-edf^ed 
peaks  show  broad  masses  of  snow  all 
sunnner  long,  and  from  Sei)temlx'r  to  May 
are  hidden  under  coverin^rs  of  almost  uu 
broken    white.      Such   are   the   Olympic 


Mountains— the  northern  terminiis  of  the 
Coast  Range,  whose  southern  end,  Tainal- 
pais,  overlooks  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Mount,-;  Olympus  and  Constance  are  the 
culminating  peaks  of  the  range,  and  are 
both  in  the  eastern  i)art  of  tlie  ni»lift, 
which,  westward  of  tin;  Elwha  River, 
sinks  into  a  niuss  of  high  rugged  hills, 
coverei'  to  their  very  ti  ps  with  the  fire 
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jungle,  and  terminates  in  the  bi-oken 
headlands  of  Caj)e  Flattery.  We  are  told 
that  within  the  circle  of  the  loftiest  peaks 
is  a  great  plateau,  during  three  or  four 
months  of  summer  clear  from  snow  and 
covered  with  rich  grass;  but  above  this 
rise  the  cold  and  desolate  cliffs — a  desert 
of  lava  and  snow — and  below  stretches  the 
boundless  wilderness  of  forest.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  mountain  goat,  the  big-horn, 
the  elk,  and  deer ;  of  the  bear,  the  cougar, 
and  of  choo-choo-hu-tvistl,  the  savage 
wolf.  Nobody  goes  there  but  the  restless 
explorer,  an  I  he  shakes  his  head  oininous- 
Ij'^  when  he  comes  back. 

Thougli  tliis  Alpine  wilderness  was  un- 
inhabitable, and  the  high,  rocky,  forest- 
clad  country  continues  all  the  way  to  the 
Columbia,  the  coast  region  has  always 
been  populous  with  Indians,  and  is  .so  still. 
They  belong  to  many  separate  bands  or 
"  tribes,"  but  can  be  united  into  two  phil- 
ological families  which,  nevertheless,  are 
mixed  geographically.  One  of  these  is 
the  Not>tkas,  including  the  Indians  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Vancouver  Island,  those 
of  Cape  Flattery  (Makahs),  those  along  a 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Oeorgia  and  Johnston 
Strait.  The  Chehalis,  Kweniaults,  and 
Kwilleutes,  on  the  coast  of  Washington 
Territory  .south  of  the  cape,  the  Clal- 
lams  and  Chemakums,  on  the  .southern 
shore  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  and  the  Son- 
gish  Indians,  around  Victoria,  belong  to 
the  Selish  family.  In  general  they  all 
possess  characteristics  very  ditt'erent  from 
the  Haidas,  or  northern  Indians,  and  go 
under  the  general  name  of  Flatheads, 
from  the  habit  many  of  thom  had  for- 
merly (and  still  continue  somewhat)  of 
llattening  backward  the  foreheads  of  their 
children,  or  by  compression  of  the  whole 
head  shaping  the  top  of  tlie  skull  into  a 
conical  form  far  from  beautiful  tocivilized 
notions. 

These  India. is  are  of  small  stature,  often 
not  attaining  to  five  feet  in  height,  but  are 
n()ticeal)le  for  the  bigness  of  their  heads, 
which  their  bushy  hair  exaggerates.  Their 
shoulders  are  broad,  though  bent,  and  Iheii' 
arms  long  and  muscular,  but  their  bodies 
weak,  and  their  legs  shrunken  and  crook- 
ed. These  diaracteristics  come  naturally 
from  their  ccinstant  sitting  and  ])aildliiig 
in  a  canoe  rather  than  undergoing  the  ex- 
ercise of  walking  and  horsemanship,  which 
gives  to  our  mountain  and  ])lains  Indians 
their  tall,  well-developed  physique.  Their 
faces,  too,  are  noticeably  different  from 


the  countenances  of  the  Indians  of  tlie 
interior,  except  that  they  strongly  sug- 
gest the  village  tribes  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Gila  valleys,  to  which  the  habit  of 
wearing  a  turban -like  scarf  or  cincture 
twisted  about  the  head  adds  great  force. 
The  complexion  is  rather  light  and  de- 
cidedly coppery;  the  eyes  with  slightly 
Mongolian  slant,  and  small;  the  nose  like- 
ly to  be  well  overhung  by  the  brow,  and 
broadened  at  the  bridge,  giving  an  expres- 
sion of  good-nature;  the  lines  under  the 
high  cheek-bones  are  strongly  marked; 
the  jaws  are  strong,  often  protruding,  and 
the  mouth  large  and  depressed  at  the  cor- 
ners. The  younger  ones  are  often  very 
handsome. 

They  have  suffered  little  reduction  in 
numbers,  were  long  ago  taught  the  meth- 
ods of  trade,  and  have  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  gradual  settlement  of  the 
coast  by  whites  in  a  way  rarely  seen  else- 
where. 

Though  the.se  Indians  still  occupy  their 
ancient  village  sites  along  the  coast,  they 
also  make  frequent  visits  to  the  towns 
and  farming  regions  of  the  whites,  and 
many  of  them  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence in  civilized  fashion  in  all  the  set- 
tlements. 

The  Indian,  then,  is  as  common  a  sight 
everywhere  in  this  regicmas  the  Paddy  in 
New  York  or  the  negro  in  Savannah,  and 
he  takes  about  the  same  place,  every- 
where working  hard  for  white  employers 
and  for  himself.  I^ibor  is  a  scarce  com- 
modity in  this  regiuu,  where  there  is  so 
much  chance  for  a  man  of  energy,  and  the 
Indian  linds  liiuiself  in  demand  as  a  la- 
borer, in  which  capacity,  if  in  no  other,  he 
is  a  social  factor  of  no  small  importance. 
In  ail  the  farming  districts  he  is  the 
"  hand"  who  helps  in  every  kind  of  work. 
At  the  saw-mills,  in  the  ship-yards,  in  all 
sorts  of  rough  manufacturing,  he  finds 
employment  and  gives  satisfaction.  In- 
dians constitute  the  crews  of  the  river 
steamboats  and  coasting  vessels,  are  'long- 
shoremen on  the  wharves,  and  teamsters 
in  town,  while  the  women  are  extensively 
employed  as  domestic  servants. 

The  dwellings  t»f  the  Indians  of  this  re- 
gion are  not  at  all  like  the  conical  wig- 
wams or  lodges,  made  of  cloth,  hark,  or 
skins,  seen  among  all  tht^  Indians  of  the 
mountains  or  plains.  Tiiey  are  scpiare, 
llat-ro'^i'cd.  and  suppoi'ted  upon  ])osts  of 
great  size  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  per- 
petuating the  type   of  "long  house"  att- 
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or  which  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York 
State  called  themselves  Hodendsaunee. 
The  plunks  ai*e  sjjlit  by  means  of  yew 
wedges  from  big  cedar  logs;  and  as  these 
do  not  grow  to  any  great  size  on  Cape 
Flattery,  the  Makahs  buy  them  from  the 
Vancouver  Indians,  paying  in  seal  or 
whale  oil,  blankets,  or  dried  lish.  Now 
they  have  nails,  but  in  the  old  liouses  the 
parts  were  lashed  or  pegged  together. 

The  Songish  have  a  village  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  harbor  from  Victoria, 
and  an  Indian  boy  paddled  us  across  there 
one  afternoon.  The  men  were  away,  ex- 
cept some  aged  fellows,  but  the  women 
were  home.  The  liouses  varied  in  size, 
some  being  ou'.^  twenty  feet  or  so  square, 
while  others  were  three  or  four  times  as 
big.  There  were  no  partitions,  but  each 
family  seemed  to  have  its  own  corner,  a 
low  bench  of  planks  around  the  side  serv- 
ing as  a  general  place  of  deposit  for  every- 
thing that  could  not  be  hung  up,  and  also 
as  a  V>edstead  for  the  whole  family,  the 
furs  and  cedar-bark  robes  of  old  days  hav- 
ing given  place  to  mattresses,  sheets,  com- 
forters, and  woollen  blankets — all  very 
dirty  and  torn.  The  floor  of  the  house 
was  earth,  patted  hard,  but  by  no  means 
smooth.  In  the  small  houses  the  fire  was 
built  right  in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke 
found  its  way  out  through  a  hole  in  the 
r(X)f,  which  was  covered  by  a  loose  stacic 
of  boards  to  slied  the  bulk  of  the  rain. 
From  a  beam  hung  a  chain  with  a  hook  at 
the  end  supporting  a  kettle  or  tin  pail. 
In  the  larger  houses  three  or  four  family 
fires  smouldered  in  various  cornel's;  and 
tliese  generally  had  their  kettles  suspend- 
ed upon  a  bent  iron  rod  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  an  angle.  The  beams,  poles,  roof- 
board.s,  chains,  and  everything  else  over 
the  fires  were  clothed  in  a  smoke- vol  vet, 
and  were  draped  by  long  festoons  of  greasy 
soot  threatening  to  fall  down  upon  our 
heads.  When  meal -time  comes — and 
this  has  no  great  regularity — the  whole 
family  squut  al)out  this  fire,  and  pick  their 
boiled  fisii  out  of  a  common  plate,  dipping 
it  in  seal  oil. 

Th(!  life  of  the.se  people,  in  fact,  is  spent 
upon  the  water.  By  means  of  it  they 
move  fi-om  place  to  place,  any  land  travel 
being  very  ran;,  and  from  it  they  get  all 
their  subsistence.  Tiieir  canoes,  then,  are 
to  tliem  what  the  horse  is  to  the  Sioux,  or 
the  reindeer  to  tiie  ljapi)s.  In  satisfying 
tills  supreme  want  has  bev.;'  invented  one 
of  the  best  boats  known  to  savage  history. 


It  is  a  canoe  dug  out  of  a  single  log,  and 
of  a  type  quite  unique,  characterized  by 
the  long  protruding  bow  and  the  higli 
straight  stern,  so  tViat  to  our  eyes  it  seems 
all  the  time  as  though  the  craft  were  go- 
ing wrong  end  foremost.  The  largest  of 
these  canoes  are  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  are  well  represented  by  the 
great  one  from  Vancouver  Island  which 
was  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
and  is  now  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington.  From  this  size  they  de- 
crease to  those  used  by  one  man,  or  as  a 
boy's  plaything. 

In  primitive  days  fleets  of  large  canoes 
went  far  out  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of 
whales,  attacking  the  mon.ster  with  their 
bone  spears,  and  subduing  him  in  his  na- 
tive element.  Then  he  was  towed  in  Avitli 
great  honoi-s.  Among  the  Makahs  at  Cape 
Flatte^  the  first  whale  of  the  season  was 
greetecFwith  ceremonial  honors.  A  por- 
tion of  the  blubber  taken  ort"  just  behind 
the  whale's  head,  and  shaped  like  a  great 
saddle,  was  placed  across  a  stout  pole  ele- 
vated upon  two  posts  set  in  the  lodge  of 
some  man  distinguished  for  prowess  in  this 
pursuit.  This  saddle  was  called  ubtitsk. 
It  was  stuck  full  of  feathers,  and  various 
devices  were  marked  in  the  black  skin  by 
means  of  white  geese  down.  Underneath 
was  placed  a  large  wooden  trough  to  catch 
tne  oil  which  dropped  slowly  from  the 
blubber  through  the  smoke  and  heat  of 
the  lodge  fire.  This  was  considered  the 
choice  oil  for  eating,  and  was  reserved  for 
the  chief  and  head  men  and  their  friends. 
After  the  iibtitsk  had  hung  up  a  certain 
length  of  time — till  it  was  ripe — a  grand 
feast  was  given,  and  the  blubber  was  boil- 
ed and  devoured. 

The  whaling  has  Ix^en  abandoned  of  late 
yeai*s,  however — not  because  of  the  disaj)- 
pearance  of  the  great  cetaceans,  for  you 
may  see  them  spouting  in  the  offing  al- 
most any  day,  but  because  another  indus- 
try occupies  the  native  Imntei's,  and  gives 
better  profits.  This  is  the  fur  .sealing,  wliich 
is  of  great  importance  to  both  white  men 
and  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait  of 
Fuca. 

Whether  the  fur  seal  of  this  coast  is  the 
same  species  as  that  of  the  Pribylov  Isl- 
ands {Callorhinuft  ni'sinuH),  naturalists 
are  disagreed.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  they  are  the  same.  In  their  annual 
migration  northward  these  seals  approach 
the  coast  between  Point  Grenviile,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  Vancouver  in  vast 
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herds  (varying-  with  ditFcrcnt  years),  ami 
H'oasionally  ])eii(»trat,o  far  inlo  the  strait, 
^'uriously  enougli  tliis  approacli  did  not 
seem  to  be  Itnowji  even  lialf  a  century 
ago;  i)iit  with  the  disap|)earan(:e  of  tlie 
sea-otter  the  seals  iiavo  eonie,  and  are  in- 
creasing steadily.  The  van-guard  of  the 
herd  is  seen  hite  in  January,  but  "the  sea- 
son" rarely  begins  before  March,  the  fe- 
males appearing  lirst ;  and  it  is  proved  that 


young  are  born  otf  tlie  strait — one  of  sev- 
eral new  facts  for  whidi  naturalists  aj-e 
indebte<l  to  the  laboi-s  of  Mr.  Swan.  Dui'- 
ing  the  spi-ing  the  Iiulians  from  tiic  Kw(\- 
niault  to  Nootka  devote  themselves  whol- 
ly to  tlie  captuni  of  tiiese  animals,  and 
secure  a  large  i-evenne.  Formerly  they 
went  after  them  in  their  canoes,  start- 
ing at  dayligiit;  but  now  th*>y  put  their 
canoes  aboard  schooners,  and  are  trans- 
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ix>rted  to  tlie  sealing  f^rounds,  the  sclioon- 
ers — of  which  about  twenty  were  engaged 
during  the  past  season  —  receiving  one- 
third  of  the  sivins. 

Tlie  bhihl)er  of  the  seals  is  tried  out  hy 
tlie  women  in  the  h)dges.  and  tlie  oil,  when 
cold,  is  stowed  in  various  receptacles,  chief- 
ly large  pouches  made  from  the  paunches 
of  seals  and  sea-lions.  The  poorest  and 
the  surjdus  oil  is  sold,  hut  the  best  is  kept 
for  winter  cooking.  The  skins  are  traded 
off.  statistics  showing  that  the  present  an- 
nual catch  is  something  over  20.000,  worth 
nearly  ^^fHJ.iMtO.  a  fourth  of  which  is  to  be 
creditetl  to  Washington  Territory,  avera- 
ging nearly  .*<200  to  each  Indian  engaged 
for  five  or  si.v  months'  work. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  this  season  the  In- 
dian lias  his  pockets  full  of  nu>ney,  and 
takes  this  time  to  make  long  journeys  in 
his  canoe  with  his  wiiole  fauiily.  and  a 
provision  of  dried  lisli,  visiting  Victoria. 
Port  Townseiul,  Seattle,  and  so  on.  until 
his  funds  ai-e  pretty  well  exhausted,  and 
Ills  luxit  loaded  with  slioj)  goods,  half  of 
which  ai-e  more  tiu(>  than  useful.  These 
trips  atfonl  an  opportunity  to  the  squaws 
to  find  a  market  for  their  wares  also,  at 
which  time  desirable  bricMi-brac  and  ar- 
ticles of  usevau  be  got  very  chea)).  Thus 
I  bought   a   line   large   blanket   of  cedar 


bark  trimmed  with  sea-otter  fur  for  two 
dollars  once,  'winen  niiH'h  inferior  speci- 
mens were  held  l»y  most  Indians  at  five 
and  six  dollars. 

A  question  all  iukportant  in  resjiect  to 
this  region,  of  ooarse.  is  the  navigation  of 
its  inland  waters.  In  respect  to  the  strait, 
it  is  simjdy  lobe  said  that  there  is  nothing 
like  a  bar  at  its  enJfan«t».  and  no  obstruc- 
tions whatever  ihrottghout  its  whole 
length,  exoejuj  two  well-marked  rocks 
near  Cajie  FlalJienr.  tipon  which  no  wreck 
has  ever  yel  oorurrent.  TattxK'he  Island 
l)ears  a  first  -das*.  It^ht.  visible  tweiity 
miles  in  clear  wt-ather.  The  tides  are 
strong,  and  iLe  currMits  they  make  among 
the  islands  very  IxaJffiing.  aud.  if  not  un- 
derstood. s<tmewiii3t  dan^t^rous;  these,  to- 
gether with  bt'Ad  winds,  often  make  seri- 
ous delays  for  vi^s'sjf'li'*.  fn-M|uently  making 
it  profitable  lo^wy  IfnMn  tw  .  to  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  fifl-iowaeif  up  the  strait,  where 
the  great  depili  .f  water  atfords  small  op- 
l)ort;inity  for  ;ii  ia^rase.  The  ebb  tidt;  is 
much  str(>i)ir<r  '.'  «r':  r,hf'  inflow,  owing  to 


the  givat  auiii 


w,.Uf>r discharged  into 


the  sounds  by  the  rivers.  It  is  this  which 
makes  that  pheia<rinieiiion  at  Skagit  Head, 
of  the  tide  alwavs  miniungone  way.  which 
forms  one  of  tlae  sloek  wonders  of  this  re- 
gion. 
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Tho  i)revailin}j  winds  coiiic  vci-y  rcjrti- 
larly  in  suiiinicr  fi-oni  the  simth  and  cast- 
ward  of  south.  A  curious  ))lienomenon 
results:  blowinfir  up  tlie  Strait  of  Fuca  is 
one  current  of  air,  and  blowing^  down  Ad- 
miralty Inlet  conies  another,  which  have 
been  divided  by  the  mountains,  and  lind 
themselves  squarely  opposed  to  one  anoth- 
er off  the  Race  Islands.  It  is  the  wind 
cominy  up  throufrli  tiie  strait  that  brings 
the  copious  rain-fall  of  the  Gulf  of  Geor- 
gia. Tiie  thiciv  weather  and  storm  gales 
<!ome  chiefly  from  the  southeast,  having  a 
long  stretch  over  which  to  gain  acceler- 
ated force  before  striking  Port  Townsend 
and  Vancouver.  On  the  south  shore  of 
the  strait  it  is  the  occasional  nor'westei'S 
which  are  dreaded,  and  against  these 
there  is  only  a  single  harlx)r  of  value — 
Port  Angeles. 

Port  Angeles  lies  directly  opjiosite  Vic- 
toria, with  which  it  is  about  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  cable,  the  terminus  of  the  lo- 
cal telegraph  line  west  of  the  sound.     In 


front  of  the  ])lateau,  Ihrougli  which  a 
trout  creek  comes  down  from  the  mount- 
ains, a  curving  spit  of  sand  cciK'b'ii}^  out 
from  the  shore  incloses  an  oval  harbor 
some  three  mil«>s  long,  \\''hich  is  sullicient- 
]y  deej)  for  the  use  of  any  vessel,  and 
thoroughly  protected;  the  only  ))ossibIe 
objection  to  the  harbor — which  is  now 
very  often  used  as  a  refuge — is  that  to  en- 
ter it  a  sliip  must  face  the  trade-winds  for 
a  short  distance,  and  therefore^  would  oft- 
en need  towage,  whereas  she  can  go  to 
her  anchorage  off  Port  Townsend  without 
handling  a  sheet.  The  steej)ly  dro])i)ing 
shores  are  admirable  for  wharfage  pur- 
poses, and  the  country  l)ehind  the  ))ort 
al)ounds  in  splendid  timber,  and  in  soils 
valuable  for  agriculture.  At  i)resent  Port 
Angeles  has  only  a  scoi-e  of  inliabhants 
and  a  light-house.  The  shore  is  reserved 
as  a  town  site  and  for  naval  ])ui'poses  by 
the  government.  Many  pei-sons  regard  it 
as  certain  that  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports  of 
this  region  will  ultimately  grow  uj)  there. 
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FROM  THE  FRASER  TO  THE  COLUMBIA. 
£cconTi  $)nper. 


FROM  Port  Townsencl  one  can  take  a 
steamer  every  morning  for  the  ])orts 
"up  the  sound."  It  is  a  very  delightful 
trip  in  pleasant  weather.  The  hay  is  sel- 
dom so  wide  that  from  the  middle  you 
can  not  plainly  distinguish  ohjects  on  hoth 
shoi'es,  while  the  course  of  the  steamer 
often  brings  one  or  the  other  beach  with- 
in a  few  rods.  The  shores  are  irregular, 
the  green  forest  every  wherr  coming  down 
to  the  very  water's  edge,  or  held  back  only 
bj'  a  yellow  bin  If  and  narrow  i)ebbly 
beach.  When  the  clouds  and  mists  hang 
low,  as  the^'  are  likely  to  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  this  tells  the  whole  story 
of  the  scenery,  and  one  looks  for  its  beau- 
ty in  the  changing  eU'ects  of  light  and 
sliadow;  but  on  clear  days  there  is  dis- 
played on  the  western  horizon  such  a 
j)icture  as  Whittier  imagined : 

"Tlio  hill  raiiiro  stood 
TraiLifignred  in  tlio  silvi-r  (looil, 
Its  lilowii  snows  Hashing  ooM  and  koon. 
Dead  white,  save  wlioro  some  sharp  ravine 
Toolv  siiailow,  or  the  sonihie  pieen 
Of  hcinloeka  turned  to  piteliy  hlneii 
Against  the  wiiiteiiess  at  their  back." 
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Eastward,  fir-clothed  foot-hills  bound 
the  view,  except  that  the  alabaster  cones 
of  Baker  in  the  north  and  kingly  Rainier 
in  the  south  are  reared  far  aljove  the  dark 
green  of  the  wide  waste  of  forests. 

Vessels  are  almost  constantly  in  sight, 
usually  full-rigged  foreign  shi])s,  or  ocean- 
going steamers,  with  black  hulls  and  enor- 
mous bannere  of  coal  smoke.  Porpoises 
leaping  now  and  then,  the  black  dot 
of  a  guillemot,  the  watchful  swimming 
of  a  sooty  shag,  the  swift  flight  of  ducks 
close  along  the  gray  water,  or  the  circling 
of  a  fish-haAvk  overhead,  diversify  the 
scene ;  but  any  signs  of  humanity  on  shore 
are  rare,  except  at  the  red-capjjed  light- 
houses terminating  the  locally  character- 
istic sand  spits  that  here  and  there  reach 
out  from  the  shore,  and  lie  dangerously 
low  in  the  water. 

At  the  entrance  to  Hood's  Canal  lies 
the  little  mill  village  of  Port  Ludlow,  re- 
membered i)articularly  for  an  old  water 
tank  supi)orted  on  a  trestle,  and  become 
a  hanging  garden  of  the  most  luxuriant 
niosses,  ferns,  and  richly  flowering  weeds 
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that  had  rooted  themselves  over  the  whole 
of  its  black  and  oozy  exterior. 

At  Port  Gamble,  a  few  miles  above,  is 
a  somewhat  larger  settlement.  Here  also 
are  saw-mills,  and  at  the  wharf  lie  several 
ships  loading  for  foreign  jjorts  or  for  our 
own  Atlantic  cities.  Opi)osito  Port  Gam- 
ble stands  an  Indian  village  and  mission 
of  old  date,  its  cliurch  and  liouscs  appear- 
ing quite  as  habitable,  as  far  as  could  Ije 
seen  at  a  distance,  as  most  of  those  on  tlie 
white  side  of  tlie  channel.  Those  Indians 
are  nearly  all  eti;ployed  about  the  mill 
or  in  tlie  logging  camps,  and  oU'er  few 
signs  of  savagery.  Crossing  tlie  inlet,  the 
next  stop  is  at  Port  Madison — a  very 
pleasant  place,  upon  a  little  bay  wrapped 
in  foliage,  amid  whicli  gleam  lionie-like 
white  houses,  oi-chards,  and  pretty  gar- 
dens. Port  Madi.son  forms  a  supjily 
point  for  consideralile  agricultural  and 
shore  country,  and  is  largely  engHged  in 
boatbuilding.  Here,  too,  Indians  have  a 
village,  occupying  a  sandy  jieiiinsula,  be- 
lii'id  which  is  a  lagoon  where  thoy  beach 
their  caiuies,  moddled  after  a  style  a  trifle 
different  from  those  seen  in  tlie  strait. 

Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Port 
Townsend  is  left  at  9  a.m.)  finds  one  at 
Seattle,  the  metropolis  of  the  sound.  Its 
site  is  well  chosen,  the  town  occupying  a 
crescent  hill-side,  with  a  level  shore  giv- 


ing room  for  wharves.  It  is  a  pity  to 
spoil  this  imposing  effect  by  closer  inspec- 
tion. 

Begun  almost  half  a  century  ago,  when 
old  chief  Seatl  was  alive,  the  settlement 
had  no  growth  until  the  recent  impetus 
given  it  by  the  introduction  of  eflicient 
transportation  into  the  Territory,  and  the 
opening  of  coal  seams.  Immigrants  and 
speculatoi-s  fed  tlie  town  after  that,  until 
now  it  numbers  jierhaps  five  thousand 
populiition,  and  has  the  conveniences  of  a 
city —gas-light,  water-works,  police,  daily 
newsjiapei-s,  etc.  But  as  yet  everything  at 
Seattle  is  in  a  scattered,  half-bal<ed  condi- 
tion. Tlie  town  has  grown  too  fast  to  look 
well  or  healthy.  Everybody  has  been  in 
so  great  haste  to  get  tiiere  and  get  a  roof 
over  his  head  tliat  he  has  not  minded 
much  liow  it  loolfed,  or  pulled  ninny  of 
the  stumps  out  of  liis  door-yard.  E.xcep- 
tions  to  tills  ragged,  flimsy  asjiect  show 
what  possibility  the  future  hohls  of  mak- 
ing pleasant  lumies  there;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  frontier  spirit  shall 
have  ri|)eiu'd  Into  a  better  tone,  Seattle 
will  become  a  lieautlful  city,  rising  like  a 
well-lilled  amphitheatre,  and  looking  out 
upon  a  magnificent  water-front  populous 
with  commerce. 

The  streets  are  filled  with  bustling 
crowds,  while  the  wharves  swarm  with 
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shipping  and  lumber  rafts:  I  saw  four 
ocean  steamers  loading  at  one  time.  The 
shops  all  prosper,  and  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  buildei-s  are  overworked. 
This  condition  of  things,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  population  has  increased 
twenty  per  cent,  during  the  past  twelve- 
month, causes  property  to  he  held  at  a 
high  price;  nevertheless,  it  is  constantly 
changing  hands,  showing  self-confidence 
in  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  The  magni- 
tude of  Seattle's  commerce  is  more  easily 
accounted  for  when  we  remember  liow 
much  distant  outside  trade  comes  to  this 
largest  town,  esi)ecially  from  the  logging 
camps,  and  how  much  shipping  is  supplied 
with  stores  for  long  voyages  and  witli  re- 
iitting  work.  But  the  appearance  of  ex- 
cessive activity  is  partly  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  persons  who  are  con- 
stantly coming  and  going.  Three  lai-ge 
hotels  and  countless  little  ones  open  their 
doors,  yet  it  is  often  ditticult  to  get  a  bed. 
This  floating  crowd  is  not  all  of  it  new 
to  the  country,  however,  and  the  majority 
hails  from  Oregon  and  California,  for  as 
yet  little  of  the  fortl^coming  tide  of  East- 


ern and  foreign  iminigratit)n  has  readied 
these  parts;  but  the  people  of  the  Paeillc 
coast  are  strangely  nomadic — a  fact  esjjc- 
cially  true  of  tlie  unmarried.  You  can 
liardly  enter  into  conversation  with  a 
working-man  who  can  not  give  you  some 
account  of  almost  any  settled  district  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  often  including 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia,  and  the 
Chinese  ports.  It  is  one  of  the  great  draw- 
backs to  large  industrial  enterprLses  that 
steady  labor  can  not  be  counted  upon. 
Partly  because  of  their  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, partly  the  vagabondisli  spirit 
engendered  by  their  long  and  gradually 
progressive  journey  hither  from  the  At- 
lantic States,  men  are  likely  to  for-sake 
their  employei-s  at  very  short  notice,  and 
go  somewhere  else  with  ill-defined  pur- 
pose. It  is  largely  in  attempting  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  this  annoyance, 
which  is  fatal  to  success  in  many  com- 
mercial schemes,  that  the  Chinese  have 
been  encouraged  by  capitalists. 

The  greatest  source  of  wealtli  to  Seattle 
and  all  this  half  of  Washington  Territory 
is  the  lumbering. 
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The  only  escape  from  the  unhrokni  for- 
est anywhere  west  of  tlie  inoiintaiiiH  is  to 
po  out  upon  the  water.  As  tliis  forest  is 
the  main  feature  of  the  scenery,  so  is  it 
the  cliief  factor  in  local  wealth.  Yet  it 
was  not  until  1853  that  the  first  saw-mill 
was  huilt  here.  It  had  a  daily  caj)acity 
of  eijLfht  to  ten  thousand  feet  of  lumber. 
Now  the  aggregate  cutting  of  the  mills 
is  over  a  million  feet  every  day.  The 
area  of  the.se  vast  woods — counting  no- 
thing in  the  passes  or  east  of  the  Cascades 
— is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  is  estimated  to  hold  1(50,000,000,000 
feet  of  timl>er,  not  more  than  tlweo  per 
cent,  of  which  has  been  sawed  or  destroy- 
ed during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

This  great  timber  tract  is  so  i)enetrated 
by  the  ramifications  of  Puget  Sound  (as 
all  these  waters  south  of  tlie  Strait  of  Fuca 
are  popularly  termed,  though  originally 
the  name  was  applied  to  only  a  portion)  as 
to  make  more  tlian  15(X)  miles  of  coast-line, 
at  almost  any  point  of  which  ships  may 
approach  very  close  to  the  land  to  be  load- 
ed. Through  it,  also,  flow  many  naviga- 
ble rivers,  whose  banks  are  not  too  abrupt 
to  prevent  easy  handling  of  logs,  which 
are  often  chuted  down  from  the  lofty 
ridges  directly  into  the  water,  and  rafted 
from  far  inland  at  trifling  expense. 

The  princijjal  growths  are,  fir  of  two 
kinds,  three  sorts  of  sjjruce,  cedar  of  two 
species,  larch,  and  hemlock;  in  addition 
to  which,  white  oak,  maple,  cotton  wood, 
ash,  alder,  etc.,  occur.  The  yellow  or 
Douglas  fir,  a  stately  tree  often  250  feet 
in  height,  exceeds  in  value  and  quantity 
all  tlie  others  combined,  the  cedar  rank- 
ing second.  Then  comes  the  pine,  120  to 
160  feet  in  height;  the  silver-llr,  150  feet; 
white  cedar  (cypress),  1(X)  feet;  and  black 
spruce,  150  feet.  Cedars  are  known  of  63 
feet  girth  and  120  feet  height. 

Tije  best  timber  flourishes  somewhat 
back  from  tlie  mixed  forest  of  the  shore, 
where  the  foot-hills  liegin.  In  such  local- 
ities the  tall  and  vertically  ta|)ering  firs, 
iiiisurpa.ssed  in  all  the  world  for  size, 
length,  toughness,  and  durabilitj',  are  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  naval  construction, 
equalling  the  Eastern  white  oak.  Hence 
this  wood  is  u.sed  e.vclusively  for  ship- 
building on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  ex- 
ported for  the  same  purpose  to  an  incrcji-s- 
ing  extent.  This  is  true  not  of  hull  ma- 
terial only,  for  the  largest  and  finest  masts 
and  yards  carried  by  the  ships  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  China,  South  America, 


and  to  a  growing  degree  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  conu^  out  of  the.se  forests. 
At  Port  Gamble  the  visitor  is  shown  the 
base  of  the  tree  that  nourished  the  spars 
of  the  (Jreat  Eastern ;  and  he  is  told  of 
the  llag-stafl",  185  feet  in  length,  and 
straight  as  a  i)lunimet,  which  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee  had 
not  a  crooked  road  prevented  getting  it 
out  in  time. 

Spars  and  ship  timbers,  liowovcr,  form 
only  a  fraction  of  the  business  of  the 
mills.  The  principal  demand  is  for  build- 
ing material  of  all  kinds;  and  to  supjily 
this  a  viust  capital  is  invested  in  securing 
the  right  to  the  forest,  in  cutting  the  trees, 
transporting  the  logs,  and  sawing  the 
bright,  fragrant  planks  and  scantling. 

The  cutting  and  hauling  out  of  the  logs 
ai-e  usually  committed  to  contractors,  who 
receive  about  ^6  a  thousand  feet  for  logs 
delivered  in  navigable  waters,  the  mills 
always  buying  logs  in  preference  to  en- 
croaching on  their  own  property.  A  con- 
tractor's method  is  to  hire  six  or  eight 
men,  and  provide  several  yoke  of  oxen. 
He  builds  a  rude  camp  in  the  place  chosen 
for  chopping,  and  boards  his  crew,  who 
are  paid  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  day, 
and  will  produce  perhaps  30,000  feet  of 
log-s  daily.  The.se  are  hauled  out  of  the 
woods  by  the  ox  teams,  or  by  windlasses, 
or  (in  a  few  localities)  by  short  railways, 
and  ai*e  slid  into  the  water  of  river  or 
sound,  where  they  are  made  up  into  rafts, 
and  towed  by  powerful  tug-boats  to  the 
mill.  The  general  length  of  the  logs  is 
twenty-four  and  thirty-two  feet;  but  some- 
times logs  of  one  hundi*ed  feet  are  pre- 
pared for  special  purposes. 

As  fast  as  needed,  the  logs  in  the  boom 
at  the  mill  are  seized  by  the  iron  grappling- 
dogs  of  an  endless  chain,  and  drawn  up 
an  incline  into  the  mill,  where  cross-cut, 
rotary,  circular,  and  gang  saws,  planing 
and  lath  machines,  convert  it  into  every 
variety  of  lumber.  The  slabs  are  utilized 
somewhat  in  making  fence  i)ickets  for  that 
.sort  of  small  palisade  called  in  Louisiana 
pieii;  the  sawdust  and  refuse,  beyond 
what  the  engine  furhaces  can  make  away 
with,  are  burned,  or  stacked  solidly  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  underneath  wharves  as 
"filling." 

The  lumber  that  enters  into  the  com- 
merce of  Puget  Sound  is  mainly  the  pro- 
duct of  eight  mills,  exclusive  of  those  at 
Burrard  Inlet,  British  Columbia,  which 
saw  enough  to  load  fifty  vessels  a  year, 
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their  cargoes  aggregating  over  thirty  mill- 
ions of  feet.  Since  the  great  depression 
in  the  luruljer  business  a  few  years  ago 
a  powerful  combination  has  closed  many 
mills  by  subsidies.  Of  the  largest,  how- 
ever, Poi't  Discovei'v,  Utsaladdy,  Port 
Madison,  Port  Blakeley,  Seabec,  and  Ta- 
coma  are  all  in  operation.  At  Port  Lud- 
low we  found  nearly  ready  for  work  a 
mill  larger  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  or. 


for  that  matter,  of  any  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
since  by  the  time  this  article  meets  the 
reader's  eye  it  will  be  able  to  turn  out 
250,000  feet  of  lumber  daily. 

All  these  mills  are  on  tide-water,  and 
own  fleets  of  steam  and  sail  vessels  for  the 
carriage  of  their  surplus  product,  while 
also  supplying  the  cargoes  of  vessels  sent 
hithei*.  The  largest  of  them  will  employ 
150  or  more  men  in  and  about  the  mill,  and 
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porhiv|)8  250  in  tho  Iokk'wk  cnn\y>H,  their 
combined  patromigPjfivinKu  liveliluMul  to 
several  thousaiul  i)ejfioiiH,  and  Hiistaininjf 
half  a  dozen  villajfcs.  which  otherwise 
would  not  exist,  where  trade  thrives,  ug- 
riculturo  centres,  schools  and  chiuches 
arise,  and  tlie  roots  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity are  planted. 

In  the  case  of  Ports  Discovery,  Ludlow, 
Gamble,  Beabec,  Madison,  and  Blakc^ley, 
the  villages  ai-e  literally  owned  by  the 
mill  companies.  Tho  land  was  lM)Uf(ht 
lH>fore  the  saws  wore  set  up,  and  houses 
built  for  the  families  of  the  force,  with 
ollices,  shops,  hotel,  etc.  These  houses  are 
rented,  or  else  are  furnished  free,  and  le.ss 
wages  paid.  The  supply  stores,  too,  are 
managed  by  the  mill  owners,  who  thus 
control  everything  in  the  settlement. 

Only  second  in  importance  to  the  lum- 
l)Pr  interest  in  the  western  half  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  coal  interest,  about  200.000 
tons  having  been  sent  to  San  Francisco  in 
1881.  The  main  fields  lie  in  the  outer 
foot-hills  of  the  Cascades,  centring  at 
.  Newcastle,  twenty  miles  ea.st  of  Seattle, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Columbia  and 
Puget  Sound  Railway,  projected  to  run 
from  Seattle  to  Walla  Walla.  Both  the 
road  and  the  coal  fields  are  now  a  part  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  monopoly— a  mo- 
nopoly which  Mr.  Henry  Villard  happily 
styles  "benevolent,"  and  which  is  popu- 
lar here. 

The  rough  little  railway  makes  its  path 
through  solid  forest,  and  after  leaving  the 
valley  of  Cedar  River  it  crosses  some  ex- 
ceedingly broken  country,  deep  cuts  alter- 
nating with  remarkably  high  curved  tres- 
tles in  quick  succession.  There  is  here 
and  there  a  cabin  along  its  course,  but  no 
clearing  until  Ren  ton,  on  Cedar  River,  is 
reached.  The  bottoms  along  this  rapid 
stream  give  about  one  farm's  width  of 
valley  space,  easily  cleared  and  suitable 
for  cultivation;  and  they  are  thinly  set- 
tled for  twenty  miles  up  from  Seattle,  the 
land  proving  very  ricli.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  valley  of  White  River, 
a  few  miles  soutliward,  wliere  are  raised 
marvellous  crops  of  grain  and  the  most  de- 
licious fruits.  These  two  valleys,  the  log- 
ging camps  and  mills  on  the  island,  and 
tiie  young  city,  make  King  County  the 
most  populous  in  the  Territory. 

Seven  miles  east  of  Cedar  River  the 
valley  of  a  creek  is  reached.  Here,  twelve 
years  ago,  a  man  following  the  trail  of  a 
deer  up  the  bed  of  the  lialf-dry  water- 


course discovered  a  broad  stratum  of  solid 
coal  exposed  by  tho  current.  Taking 
stiuatter  right,  and  afterward  |M;rfecting 
his  claim,  he  was  able  in  a  few  months  to 
sell  his  title  for  iji;iO,»MK).  The  pr<««i-nt 
company  have;  about  four  and  a  (piailer 
miles  of  under-ground  workings,  and  are 
able  to  ship  HOO  tons  a  day. 

This  coal  is  a  lignite.  Five  strata  have 
Ix'en  discovered,  the  two  now  In'ing  iK-ne- 
trated  having  a  thickness  of  ten  and  a 
half  and  six  feet  respectively,  throughout 
which  there  is  only  one  thin  stif'ak  of 
impurity.  The  strike  of  the  rocks  liere 
is  directly  east  and  west,  and  they  lie  vfiry 
regular,  dip|)ing  about  forty  degrees  to 
the  south.  This,  then,  is  the  angle  of  de- 
scent upon  the  coal  l)ed,  and  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  mine  is  an  incline  several 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  At  the  lK>ttom 
small  drifts  or  gangways  are  run  laterally, 
but  the  principal  galleries  are  higher  up, 
and  extend  2000  feet  each  way  from  the 
entrance.  Up  and  down  the  incline  run 
platform  cages,  actuated  by  a  hoisting  en- 
gine on  the  surface,  whicu  carry  the  load- 
ed cars,  after  they  have  been  dragged  by 
mules  from  the  diggings  at  Iwth  ends  of 
the  mine,  up  to  a  "level"  still  nearei  the 
surface,  where  they  are  run  off  upon  a 
track,  and  made  into  a  long  train  in  ex- 
change for  "empties." 

Hero  a  locomotive  is  waiting  to  haul 
them  far  away,  out  to  day  light.  Thish>co- 
motive  is  a  grimy,  deformed  little  gnome, 
so  diminutive  that  you  might  accommo- 
date it  in  the  box  of  a  lumter  wagon,  and 
so  compressed  that  a  man's  head  stands 
higher  than  the  hood  of  the  cab;  yet  it  is 
powerful  enough  to  drag  out  fifty  car-loads 
of  coal  at  a  high  speed.  The  engineer  is 
a  young  Scotchman,  who  tucks  hiniMtif 
away  on  one  side  of  the  cab,  and  lets  me 
squeeze  into  the  other  corner,  the  ilaring 
little  lamps  in  our  caps  furnishing  the  light 
by  which  to  .see  to  operate  the  machinery. 

"You  have  no  smoke-sta^jk ?"  I  say, 
while  we  are  waiting. 

"Naw,"  he  answers;  "except  the  whole 
tunnel;  and  in  warm  weather,  whaiin  the 
air  is  verra  hot  aboove,  the  draught  is  sa 
great  here  a  mon  can  hardly  kep  his  l.'imp 
lit.  It's  veri-a  cauld  too,  sir;  espaycially 
near  the  openin',  where  the  air  sucks  in. 
They  ha'  sma'  need  o'  their  ventilatin'  fire 
durin'  the  simmer." 

We  soon  emerge  into  the  open  air, 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
village  and  surface  works  of  the  com- 
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pany at  Newcastle,  wliere  the  train  is  coal  and  rapidly  pick  out  the  waste  he- 
iiroken  up,  and  the  car  loads  duni|M'd  into  injf  far  siiiwrior  to  that  of  any  white 
the  bunkors  pre|)aratory  to  shipment.  [  man,  who  (;n>WH  lame  and  impati'^nt  at 
Thc80  blinkers  are  so  combined  that  the  j  such    contininif    and    iwrnickety    work. 


IN    TIIK    COAL    UL'NKKRS,  NEWCASTLE   MIXES. 


coal  falls  upon  screens  permitting  all  the 
small  pieces  (.  drop  throufrh  upon  otlicr 
screens  that  j^ive  it  a  second  sifting',  be- 
low which  tl'.e  dust  is  cai-ricd  away  in  a 
flume.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  i)ick 
over  the  main  body  of  the  coal  in  order  to 
reject  slaty  fragments.  For  this  duty  Chi- 
nese are  employed,  their  ability  to  stand 
all  day  bending  over  a  sliding  stream  of 


They  are  paid  *27  a  month,  and  "fird" 
themselves— which  is  more  than  I  could 
do  until  I  chanced  upon  the  colony  hon- 
ey-combed away  in  [in  old  engine  shed 
that  luid  Itceii  patched  up  for  'heir  occu- 
l)aucy.  Thillier  rushes  a  riot  of  scream- 
ing Celestials  when  the  noon  whistle 
bliiws.  for  the  winner  has  the  iirst  big 
dip  into  the  common  kettle  of  luncheon 
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rice,  after  which  the  scrapings  left  for 
late-comers  are  extremely  meagre.  John's 
house  here  is  wholly  unnoticeable,  but 
down  at  Renton  the  Chinese  have  built 
for  themselves  among  the  trees  a  group 
of  small  huts,  steep -roofed,  weather-red- 
dened, and  long  -  shingled  •  have  planted 
narrow  gardens  on  the  river-bank,  and 
have  set  up  tiny  coops  for  the  beloved 
ducks  and  chickens,  until  they  have  made 
as  picturesque  and  foreign  a  scene  as 
though  it  were  a  home  village  on  the 
Yang-tse-kiang. 

The  great  body  of  men  employed  at  the 
Newcastle  mines — 250  to  300  in  number, 
outside  and  in — is  made  up  of  Welsh, 
Scotch,  English,  and  Irish — just  the  same 
crowd  of  heedless  colliers,  physically  and 
morally,  that  you  will  see  everywhere 
else  under  similar  circumstances.  Com- 
mon laborers  receive  $2  25  a  day  at  the 
least,  and  miners  are  paid  $3  a  day  in 
wages,  while  those  who  are  able  to  get 
contracts  earn  four  or  Ave  doUai-s  a  day ; 
yet  out  of  the  who^e  community  only  a 
small  number  have  laid  any  money  by, 
and  all  ceaselessly  complain  of  their  pov- 
erty. The  town  itself  straggles  in  and 
out  of  the  great  dumps  of  clay  and  waste 
that  extend  like  black  spurs  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  the  cottages  being 
grouped  upon  the  rocky,  stump-infested, 
forest-bound  hill-side,  without  an  attempt 
at  order  or  comeliness.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  churches,  two  public  schools,  a 
music  teacher,  half  a  dozen  civic  socie- 
ties, and  not  a  saloon  in  the  place — they 
all  being  just  beyond  the  company's  line, 
about  live  hundred  yards  away. 

This  coal  is  of  poor  quality  compared 
with  the  bituminous  coals  of  Vancouver 
or  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  Territo- 
ry, except  for  use  in  the  stove  or  grate, 
where  it  burns  very  freely,  and  with  vast 
heat.  It  consumes  with  great  rapidity, 
lasting  only  two -thirds  as  long  as  the 
Wellington  coal,  so  that,  although  it  is 
two  doUare  a  ton  cheaper,  it  is  less  eco- 
nomical. The  best  result  for  domestic 
purposes  is  got  by  mixing  the  two.  As  a 
steam-making  coal  it  is  extensively  used, 
but  it  will  not  coke.  Sale  is  found,  nev- 
ertheless, for  about  twenty  thousand  tons 
a  month,  keeping  four  large  screw-stoam- 
ers  busy  carrying  it  from  Seattle  to  San 
Francisco. 

Before  the  railroad  was  built  the  com- 
pany had  a  tramway  that  hauled  the  suiaii 
coal  cars  down   to   the   border  of  Lake 


Washington,  an  irregular  body  of  water, 
twenty  miles  long,  which  lies  behind  Seat- 
tle. Thence  they  were  run  upon  a  huge 
barge,  and  towed  to  where  a  portage  rail- 
way a  mile  long  hauled  them  over  to  an- 
other fresh -water  i)ond.  Lake  Union,  on 
which  they  were  towed  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  the  port.  There  has  long  been 
a  project  under  discussion  for  finding  a 
very  different  utility  for  these  lakes,  which 
are  formed  chiefly  by  the  drainage  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Lake  Union  has  a 
slender  outlet  into  Puget  Sound  through 
Salmon  Bay,  which  it  is  proposed  to  deep- 
en into  a  ship-channel  admitting  the  lar- 
gest vessels.  It  is  proposed,  also,  to  cut 
the  narrow  land  between  Lake  Union  and 
Lake  Washington,  and  by  means  of  locks 
op-^n  the  larger  lake  to  the  lumber  ships 
for  a  long  distance  inland.  As  for  Lake 
Union,  its  fresh-water  would  make  it  an 
invaluable  anchorage  for  ocean-going 
ships,  especially  iron  hulls,  whose  bot- 
toms would  thus  be  rid  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  barnacles  and  other  marine  para- 
sites gathered  in  a  long  voyage;  and  it 
would  be  an  admirable  place  for  the  navy- 
yard  which  it  is  understood  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  build  somewhere  upon 
Puget  Sound.  To  make  these  ship-canals 
and  locks,  about  a  million  dollars  would 
be  required. 

There  is  still  another  project.  Lake 
Washington  empties  through  a  small 
stream  into  the  Duamish  River,  and  then(;e 
into  Seattle  Bay.  The  fall  is  so  slig'it 
that  freshets  flow  backward  from  the  Ce- 
dar, White,  and  Black  rivei-s  (which  unite 
with  the  Duamish  below  the  lake)  instesd 
of  outward.  This  raises  the  water  in  the 
laiie,  and  submerges  wide  areas  otherwi  io 
profitable.  Those  who  profess  to  knew 
saj'  that  if  a  channel  were  cut  through  tlie 
portage  between  Lake  Wa&liiiij^ton  and 
Lake  Union,  a  remarkable  benefit  would 
follow.  The  greater  lake  would  drain  it 
self  out  to  the  sea  througii  a  channel  which 
would  widen  and  deepen  until  adequate 
to  all  requirements,  and  then  no  freshet 
would  appreciably  affect  its  level.  Re- 
lieved of  this  overflow,  the  three  rivers 
south  of  it  would  be  able  to  dispose  of 
their  water  in  the  full  season  without  its 
bucking  up.  Tiiousands  of  acres  now  fre- 
quently under  water  would  thus  become 
permanent  lydry.and  a  widestripof  marshy 
or  thinly  covered  lake  margin  all  the  way 
roiuid  —a  strip  three  or  four  farms  wide  in 
many  places — would  be  laid  bare  and  re- 
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claimed  for  agriculture,  while  Lake  Union 
would  be  opened  for  shipping,  as  before 
stated .  A  company,  it  is  reported,  has  al- 
ready been  formed  to  do  this  whenever 
tliey  can  get  governmeni  aid ;  or  they  will 
do  it  alone  if  the  commonwealth  (this 
must  be  after  Washington  becomes  a  State) 
will  give  them  tlie  reclaimed  lands.  In 
the  latter  case  there  ought  to  be  some  pub- 
lic provision  to  pay  for  quinine  and  fever- 
and-ague  physicians. 

Tlie  third  most  important  interest  here 
is  probably  ship -building,  iiiis  is  en- 
gaged in  everywhere,  but  especially  at 
Seattle,  where  have  been  constructed  a 
score  of  the  stern  -  wheeled  steamboats 
navigating  these  waters,  and  many  wood- 
en sailing  vessels.  Local  shops  are  able 
to  furnish  any  repaira  or  make  ordinary 
machinery,  and  the  demand  in  this  direc- 
tion gives  a  living  to  a  large  class  of  ship- 
wrights, boiler- makers,  macliinists,  and 
laljorers. 

Various  manufactuiuig  industries  re- 
quiring lt>ss  capital  than  lumber-mills  or 
ship-yards  or  railways  are  coming  to  the 
surface  also.     I  heard  a  man  stoutly  nniin- 


taining  that  this  region  would  soon  become 
renowned  for  its  success  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing, the  humid  climate  having  pre- 
cisely that  quality  which  is  necessarj^  to 
give  the  fibre  its  highest  elasticity,  and 
wliicli  prevails  in  England.  Rather  more 
feasible  is  the  movement  to  establi.sh  wool- 
len miils  for  spinning  the  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  fleeces  coming  aniuially 
from  the  local  shearings.  A  beet-sugar 
factory  is  in  the  air  of  rumor  and  expecta- 
tion ;  and —  But  really  what  is  not  to  be 
done  shortly  in  Seattle  ? 

Yet  I  must  say  something  about  their 
railway  outlook.  Of.  course  they  expect 
to  be  the  terminus  of  the  transcoiitinental 
line.  "  We  ?Jit<sf  be,"  they  declare.  But 
in  this,  like  the  hope  of  lieaven,  they  are 
sharers  with  all  the  towns  on  the  sound. 
from  Tacoma  to  Townsend.  A  railway 
already  their  own  is  the  Puget  Sound  and 
Columbia  River,  now  running  to  New- 
castle ;  when  it  will  ever  go  further,  no  one 
is  brave  encnigh  to  predict.  Another  pet 
project  with  the  Seattle  citizens,  also  whol- 
ly tiieir  own,  is  the  Seattle,  Walla  Walla, 
and   Baker   City   Railway  —  a   standard- 
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gauge  road  to  meet  the  Union  Pacific's 
"Oregon  Short  Line"  at  Baker  City,  Ore- 
gon, and  so  make  a  through  route  east- 
ward tnd  Oinalia.  The  principal  argu- 
ment is  not  this  fact,  liowever,  so  much  as 
tlie  opportunity  it  would  afford  the  wheat- 
growers  and  cattle  men  of  tlie  upper  Co- 
lumbia and  lower  Snake  valleys  to  ship 
their  products  directly  to  the  Puget  Sound 
port,  instead  of  sending  them  eastward  or 


down  to  Portland.  Some 
such  line  will  doubtless  be 
built  at  no  distant  day.  The 
route  proposed  is  through 
Snoqualmie  Pass,  which  is 
the  lowest  gateway  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  and  where 
there  has  long  been  a  wag- 
on-road. This  part  of  the 
route  runs  all  the  way 
through  line  timber  for 
seventy  miles,  and  travers- 
es regions  of  csal,  iron,  lime- 
stone, and  gypsum,  which 
must  remain  undeveloped 
until  some  such  means 
of  transportation  reaches 
them.  Eastward  of  the 
range  the  projected  route 
descends  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kittitas,  which  is  said 
to  contain  about  live  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  good 
wheat  lands,  and  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  grazing  re- 
it  has  at  present  a  scattered  popu- 
Tlience  the  line  would  proceed 
along  the  Yakima,  passing  near  the  large 
arable  valleys  of  the  Natchee,  Cowlitz, 
Ahtanum,  skirt  the  Simcoe  reservation 
(described  as  a  paradise  for  the  farmer 
when  the  Indians  shall  have  been  got  rid 
of),  thence  down  the  farming  tracts  of  the 
lower  Yakima  to  the  Walla  Walla,  and 
beyond.     The  projectors  'liink  they  have 
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good  reason  to  hope  to  induce  immigra- 
tion tlie  moment  the  building  of  the  road 
is  assured,  and  hence  can  count  upon  a 
very  profitable   local   business.      I    can 


and  these  are  preferable,  so  far  as  comfort 
is  concerned.  Twice  a  day  one  may  go 
up  to  New  Taconia,  whence  every  morn- 
ing the  trains  of  the  Pacific  division  of 
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l)romisc  them  a  good  tourist  trafTic,  for 
tliey  certainly  will  traver.se  one  of  the  re- 
ffions  be.st  wortli  seeing  in  all  this  grand 
Northwest,  lint  as  yet  the  I'ailway  is  all 
"  on  paper." 

Tiiough  Seattle  has  no  railway  outlet  (o 
lier  active  sisters  south  and  east,  slio  has 
plenty  of  steamboats  by  which  to  travel, 


the  Noithern  Pacific  Railway  will  carry 
him  to  Kali'ima,  on  the  Columbia.  There 
he  may  take  a  sloamer  to  Astoria,  uji  the 
Columbia,  or  to  Portland,  Oregon.  This 
trij)  is  alwaj's  interesting.  The  scenerj' 
of  the  lower  sound  continues,  but  the 
wooded,  totally  uninhahitod  .shores  come 
nearer,  and  straight  ahead  is  upi-eared  the 
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mighty  beacon  of  Mount  Tacoma.  No 
matter  how  often  they  have  passed  it,  or 
liow  lively  may  be  the  chatter  of  tongues, 
everybody's  eyes  are  held  by  the  glorious 
beauty  of  this  monarch  of  mountains, 
whose  grandeur  forces  itself  into  the 
minds  of  the  dullest  aad  most  giddy. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  trip  along  this 
course  the  days  of  grace  for  Chinese  im- 
raigi-ation  were  fast  expiring,  and  the  large 
steamers  were  carrying  hugt  steerage  loads 
of  fresh  Mongolians,  going  to  work  upon 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  The  low- 
er deck  was  given  to  them,  and  we  of  the 
cabins  had  abundant  opp«}rtuiiity  to  study 
the  characteristics  of  the  race,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  this  the  slave  caste  of  that  race,  and 
to  familiarize  our  eare  with  the  sing-song  of 
their  strange  langitige.  Tliey  had  all  their 
luggage  along,  and  kept  it  close  to  them. 
It  consisted  everywhere  of  two  packages. 
One  might  be  either  a  small  trunk  (oft- 
en of  siiudal-wood  and  oriutmented)  or 
a  tea-cliest,  or  else  a  big  round  covered 
basket.  This  held  their  small  articles. 
Tlie  other  jiackage  was  a  scant  mil  of  bed- 
ding, wrapi)ed  in  the  coarse  mat  of  rushes 
or  bambt>o  upon  which  it  was  spread  out, 
or  in  which  it  was  folded  when  packed. 
Lastly,  each  man  had  a  banilx)0  stick 
about  \;ht  feet  long.  When  he  moved, 
his  bo>.  or  basket  was  slung  to  one  end  of 
the  ixjle  and  his  bedding  to  the  other. 
Balancing  this  bunlen  across  his  shoul- 


ders, he  slips  on  the  white  Zouave  gaiters 
that  will  be  the  first  of  his  Chinese  fasEt- 
ions  to  disappear  from  American  view. 
and,  with  the  dancing,  bobbing  g-^iii  hb 
burden  makes  necessary,  he  trots  out  into 
the  strange  scenery  of  his  new  h<rtiae,  an 
object  to  make  us  laugh  now.  but  fey-and- 
by  perhaps  to  make  all  of  us  we>ei».  On 
shipboard,  where  we  saw  most  of  koni.  h* 
was  quiet  and  timid,  but  with  a  d^ns'j:**! 
despairing  timidity,  warning  agCT'ess»>rs 
not  to  go  too  far.  However,  he  wa,*  rane- 
ly  molested,  or  further  ill-treatied  jJsan  to 
get  his  shins  kicked  by  a  deck  liarni  a*  an 
intimation  to  move  out  of  tlie  w;iy.  ^hitd 
to  be  called  bad  names  in  a  lauir.j.^^v}.  he 
didn't  understand.  He  seemed  t<>  Lav*  'lo 
amusements  beyond  smoking  hisliuy  pipe. 
and  talking,  as  he  sat  cross-leggcuJ  wsih  a 
knot  of  friends  or  stretched  fu]]  Jew^h 
upon  his  mat  in  a  dark  comer  b^lween- 
tlecks,  varied  by  occasional  gymnasKics — 
in  one  case  upon  portions  of  the  sliwriiiii;^- 
gear,  with  rather  serious  consequeuce*  to 
the  vessel  in  a  piece  of  intricak-  navi^a- 
tion.  He  was  a  good  sleejier.  curliur  mp 
like  a  mouse,  with  black  .shaven  ij<eji»8  at 
one  end  of  a  confused  bundle  of  lJi»^  <>»«- 
ton  and  silk,  and  two  bare  feet  at  lite  <o*h- 
er.  John's  idea  of  life  evidently  is  tiu^t 
it  is  a  serious  matter,  and  he  never  swnii 
to  be  quite  as  happy  or  uatur;il  as  irhen 
he  is  hard  at  work. 

As  noticeable  to  us  as  the  abseaoe  of 
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to  tlie  acre  is  an  average  crop.  All  the 
Helcls  are  set  with  a  new  leafless  foi-est  of 
lK)les,  and  I  heard  of  one  man  last  year 
who  cleared  §50,000  off  a  farm  of  no  very 
large  area. 

That  was  a  good  season ;  hut  there  have 
heen  bad  ones.  Then  the  farmers  had 
nothing  to  fall  back  ujjon,  for  thej'  plant 
nothing  else  whatever,  and  ai-e  scai-cely 
more  than  speculators  in  hops.  They 
might  raise  an  abundance  of  fruit,  but  few 
orchaixls  have  been  planted;  cows  could 
tind  rich  pasturage,  but  the  people  buy  milk 
in  Tacoma,  and  bring  butter  from  Oi-egon. 
Wlien  the  full  year  comes,  and  they  make 
a  large  profit,  thry  spend  most  of  it  in 
having  a  luxurious  time,  and  very  little 
in  impi-ovements.  This  shiftless  procedure 
uses  up  in  one  ix>or  year  all  the  gain  of 
a  good  one;  and  if  two  bad  seasons (xicur, 
money  must  be  borrowed  at  fi'om  fifteen 
to  twenty -five  per  cent,  interest.  Thus  a 
large  portion  of  this  rich  valley  is  over- 
laid by  hea  vy  mortgages,  and  its  develop- 
ment will  be  slow  until  a  wiser  and  more 
enterprising  generation  arises. 

The  picking,  in  September,  is  done 
wholly  by  Indians,  who  gather  with  their 
families  from  the  region  around,  excelling 
every  other  nationality  in  this  work. 
Merry  times  are  seen  then.  Most  numer- 
ous, of  course,  are  the  Puyallups,  whose 
i-eservation  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
These  Indians  live  in  cabins  and  frame 
houses  for  tho  most  part,  and  the  majority 
of  them  cultivate  land  to  pretty  good  ad- 
vantage, though  they  never  woi-k  as  hard 
for  themselves  as  when  they  hire  out  to 
white  fai'mei-s. 

Southward  and  westward  of  Tacoma 
sti'etch  the  copse-dotted  plains  of  Steila- 
eoom,  ruddy  with  sorrel,  over  whicii  you 
may  drive  your  carriage  miles  and  miles 
in  any  direction  as  upon  a  natural  road. 
On  the  further  side  is  the  fine  old  post  of 
Fort  Steilacoom,  now  abandoned  and  giv- 
en to  the  Territory  for  an  insane  a.sylum. 
It  was  army  head-quartei-s  in  this  region 
during  the  Indian  wars  of  1855-8,  of 
which  the  block-houses,  encountered  here 
and  there,  are  also  reminders.  On  their 
western  border  is  Olyinpia,  the  old  Paget 
Sound  port,  and  now  the  capital  of  the 
Territory— a  pretty,  maple-shaded  village, 
with  many  very  pleasant  people,  who 
have  more  leisure  to  enjoy  life  than  occurs 
elsewhere.  Olympia  has  almost  nothinrr 
to  live  upon  beyond  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  government  tables,  except  the 


custom  she  derives  fi-om  the  C'iiehalis- 
Valley,  which  lies  west  of  her.  since  the 
more  adjacent  district  is  heavily  forested, 
and  its  sandy  soil  is  of  small  worth  while 
so  much  superior  laiul  is  available. 

The  Chehalis  rises  in  the  Olympic 
Mountains,  and.  flowing  .southward  and 
westward,  empties  into  Gray's  Hai-lwr. 
Those  who  have  seen  it  gi-ow  enthusiastic 
over  the  timl)er  that  clothes  its  upper 
drainage,  and  the  amble  fields  lying 
along  its  lower  course.  A  considerable 
l)oi>ulation  is  gsitheretl  there  now,  grow- 
ing wheat  and  iwts  and  planting  fruit, 
ti'ees.  These  settlements  trade  at  Olym- 
pia; but  ali'eady  a  ntilway  is  projected  to- 
come  up  from  Astoria,  and  there  is  talk  of 
another  to  enter  fixun  the  westwaitl,  Avith  a 
line  of  steamers  from  Gray's  Harbor  to  San 
Francisco,  while  a  thiitl  line  is  intended 
to  tap  the  upper  valley  ou  its  way  north- 
ward. X  should  like  to  know  a  piece  of 
Washington  valley  land  ten  miles  square 
that  has  not  had  a  railway  surveyed  over 
it;  and  all  the  Hues  seem  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  built. 

Tho  anticipations  of  all  the  sound  towns: 
dei)end  upon  the  fixture  of  that  mysterious, 
speculator-plaguing  will-o'-the-wisp  "tlie 
terminus"  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
i-oad.  New  Tacoma  has  it  now.  and  pur- 
jM).ses  to  ker  p  it,  ''laimiug  that  her  distance 
from  the  sea  mattei"s  no  more  than  in  the 
case  of  Baltimore  or  New  Orleans.  Seattle 
agi-ees  that  distaiuH>  is  nothing,  since  tho 
watei-s  are  thon>ughly  navigable,  but  says 
she  is  nearest  the  centre  of  resourees,  and 
has  greater  wharf  facilities.  The  lower 
sound  towns.  Port  Townsend,  Port  Dis- 
covery, and  Port  Aiigi>les,  urge  their  con- 
tiguity to  the  iK'ean,  offer  their  fine  har- 
boi-s,  and  sjiy  that  by  i~ail  they  are  only 
about  thirty  miles  farther  {i\n\i  Portland 
than  Seattle,  while  twice  that  distance  of 
slow  and  ex|HMisive  towage  is  saved.  It 
is  understtxKl  that  measures  have  already 
been  tuken  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Port  Townsend  along  tlie  west  shore  of 
Hootl's  Canal  t<j  Skixtkumchuck  or  Teni- 
no,  on  the  Northern  Pacilic.  This  project 
may  not  in  the  i-.>pidity  of  its  jnvigress 
meet  the  expectations  now  entertained; 
but  before  long  I  think  a  railway  will 
be  extende<l  along  that  i-oute.  and  I  can 
not  but  believe  that  the  harbor  of  Port 
Townsend  will  ultimately  become  the 
actual  if  not  the  nominal  terminus^ 
which  is  now  a  matter  of  uuivei-sal  fore- 
thi  airht. 
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